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MUSIC AND 


CITIZENSHIP 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


translate into intellectual terms. That a series of 
sound-forms, occurring in time-succession, arranged in 
rhythm, melody and harmony, can do to the human 
spirit what music accomplishes, must always remain an 
unexplained marvel. That is why music is so wonder- 
ful a vehicle for the life of the spirit, and why it is used 
so widely in religious worship. ' 

Music is the most intimately personal of the fine arts, 
searching down into the heart of the individual and 
bringing to expression feelings that lie far too deep for 
words ever to embody them. At the same time, music 
is the most social of the fine arts. It is the art we enjoy 
together ; and the more there are present, the greater is 
the joy for each one, if all appreciate. The plastic arts, 
sculpture and painting, define, isolate, clarify; music 
sweeps, fuses, unites. 

Every great period of productive art springs from an 
awakening of the people. Have you noted how many of 
our best English songs come from the Elizabethan age? 
The reason is that in Shakespeare’s time everybody in 
England was making music. The artists of the age 
took these songs of the people, and made them into the 
lovely lyrics we enjoy today. The trouble with our music 
is that it is too largely studio music, produced by a 
professional class, above and apart. The most promis- 
ing signs for a revival of.musical art in America are 
not the compositions of the professional group, but com- 
munity singing, school music and high school orchestras. 
Thus it is to the supervisors and teachers of school 
music that we look for a wide revival of musical art in 
America. 

Music is a great personal resource for the whole of 
life. It refines the emotions, enabling us to live with 
deeper appreciation in love and friendship. Beyond all 
this, however, music is one of the greatest instruments 
we are now using in training citizenship. We do not 
often think of it in that connection; but consider the 
members of a high school orchestra: each must be pre- 
pared to lead when it is his responsibility. Each must 
constantly subordinate himself to the whole group, that 
a composition may be adequately and beautifully ren- 


a) 


©’ ALL THE FINE ARTS, music is the most difficult to 


An address given in connection with the Music and American Youth 
Broadcast, February 16th. 
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dered. If we could get, in our adult citizenship, any 
like the measure of social cooperation shown in the 
members of a school orchestra, all the major problems 
of democracy would be solved. It is so with all school 
music. The singing child rarely develops into the law- 
less citizen. Every teacher will acknowledge how great 
a help the music period is to school government and 
discipline. The children look forward eagerly to the 
music hour; and enjoy it to the full, no matter how 
much hard work is involved. 


In a western state, they have recently established a 
prison band in the penitentiary. One of the life-convicts 
begged to be allowed to play the trombone. He was 
permitted to do so; and has become fascinated with the 
instrument. The other day he said, sadly, “Oh, if I 
could only have had this trombone when I was a boy, 
I never would have got into the penitentiary.” 


On December 19th, in Los Angeles, I went to the 
great Civic Auditorium to hear a concert given, not by 
high school orchestras, but by selected pupils from the 
elementary school orchestras of the city. I have seldom 
enjoyed a musical program more deeply. Those children 
rendered that music with a vitality, beauty and harmony 
that were amazing. Can you imagine any of those 
children growing up into lawless citizens and social 
outcasts ? 


During the dragging years of economic depression, it 
is the finer cultural values that have suffered most, since 
they cannot be converted immediately into money values. 
Particularly has there been a tendency to cripple and 
sometimes eliminate school music. We must rally to its 
defense. We must show our tax-paying public that we 
are training citizens; that we are educating young peo- 
ple to social codperation, to think, feel and act to- 
gether in voluntary harmony, in service of high ends. 
We must show them that beauty is the most useful thing 
man knows, since it refines and harmonizes character ; 
that the ideal is a little more real than anything else in 
the world, because it is the inspiration and dynamic force 
in all good conduct. When these ideas prevail, we may — 
hope for a wide revival of productive art, and beyond 
that, for a better, richer, more beautiful and harmonious 
life for our American people. 
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Music in the New Socia 


ERNEST G. HESSER 






rder 


Director of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools 


E HEAR much nowadays about the new social 
ww order, just as a few years ago we heard so 
much about the depression. That was new, too, to 
most of us. But our fathers and mothers and the wise 
historians told us that depressions were not recent de- 
velopments ; they came and passed, as this one would 
pass in its season. But they said, also, that depressions 
were not only significant events, in that they shed light 
on mistakes in governmental and political management ; 
they were also a powerful factor in bringing about re- 
forms or at least changes in the economic and social 
order. 

This being the case, let us examine our new social 
order to see what changes have taken place. The de- 
pression threw vast numbers of people out of work. 
From this condition we have only partially recovered, 
so that in our present social order we still have more 
idle and destitute persons to take care of than before 
the depression. A few of these have been able to keep 
their morale through it all; but many more have become 
morosely dissatisfied, and others have passively ac- 
cepted the situation (and the governmental relief, in- 
augurated as an emergency measure) and have in con- 
sequence become confirmed mendicants. 

Added to these are many who, because of increased 
responsibilities and decreased income, have lost their 
homes and used up their savings, thus finding themselves 
set back financially a decade or more. And there are 
hosts of young people, trained and eager to work, who 
are baffled at the outset of their life careers because of 
lack of employment. Many other younger boys and 
girls, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, are 
forced back into the schools because the business world 
is already over-supplied with unskilled workers. 

On one side of the scale, then, we have unemploy- 
ment, dissatisfaction, financial insecurity, idleness, 
pauperism, and increased crime. But on the other side 
we have enough, I believe, to counterbalance it all: a 
forward-looking hopefulness on the part of the intelli- 
gent citizenry, born of the forced return to funda- 
mentals ; a fuller realization that money cannot buy the 
things that endure; a renewed interest in the home and 
simple, inexpensive entertainment and recreation; in- 
creased interest also in the schools, in reading and in 
the radio; a more cordial feeling of fellowship. (One 
might almost paraphrase the old saying to read: “One 
touch of the depression has made the whole world kin.” ) 
We are looking forward, also, to increased leisure, for 
we are told by social economists that even when work- 
ing conditions become normal again, the working day 
will be shorter, because machine power is more and 
more replacing man power. Surely, all of this out- 
weighs the negative, destructive forces which loom so 
large on the social horizon. 
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Coming back to our subject, we ask: “What place 
has music in this new social order, this fabric with a 
woof of less affluence and a warp of more leisure? 
Does it present needs which music can supply? Is music 
a vital factor in the solution of its problems?” 


Let us see. Take leisure, for instance. What does 
it demand? First of all, recreation; and as a recrea- 
tional activity, music certainly ranks high. Why do so 
many business firms sponsor radio music programs, 
spending enormous sums of money to get the best talent 
available? Is it not because at the close of the day, 
men and women want relaxation and recreation and 
entertainment? They want the thing that music can 
give—for some moods, the stimulation of the rhythmic 
march or dance; for the gentler moods, the subtle 
caress of flowing melody; the solace of tender song; 
spiritual exaltation, the soul’s response to the surge of 
the blended harmonies and poignant dissonances of sym- 
phonic composition. Is this kind of influence desirable 
or beneficial in a post-depression period of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation? Surely the answer must be 
“ves.” 

Therefore, educators, whose chief concern today is 
not to prepare for a future adulthood but to give the 
pupils an opportunity for living fully during their school 
days, are providing listening lessons whereby boys and 
girls—even the first graders—may discover for them- 
selves that music is essential to life, that it speaks to the 
heart and the spirit, and creates good fellowship and 
good will. In order to make pupils more discriminating 
musically these listening lessons, or music appreciation 
lessons, as they are sometimes called, include informa- 
tion about mood, tone-color, nationality in music, inter- 
pretation, analysis, instrumentation, form, history, and 
the like. The lessons are usually given with the phono- 
graph and recordings, since the record may be played 
over and over again, for more intimate acquaintance. 
Pupils so taught take keen delight in listening to radio 
programs in the home and are happy in the recognition 
of selections heard at school. 


he 


The new social era has ushered in also a new psy- 
chology. Whereas formerly human conduct was re- 
garded as response to stimulus, it is now conceived “as 
the outcome of inward emotional energies generated in 
the individual by the circumstances of life.” Professor 
James Mursell, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who made the above statement in an address before 
the In-and-About New York Music Educators Club last 
October, said another very significant thing. I quote: 
“Interest is more important than skill; tendency is 
more important than status. What a person learns to 
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love and hate is more important than what he learns to 
We have not always thought of education in just 
that way. We have been concerned with making pupils 
erudite; but it has not mattered much to us whether 
they loved or hated the learning process or the subject 
matter. And no doubt, in trying to make them learn 
to do, we have actually made many of them hate some 
We who teach music in 
the schools have been guilty of this. We said with our 
lips that we were trying to inculcate the love of music 
in the minds and hearts of our pupils. And what did 
we do? Day after day, year after year, we hammered 
away at the skills, the note reading, the beating of the 
We have come to realize, how- 


do.” 


very important subject matter. 


measure, the do-re-mi! 
ever, that musical talent is most diverse ; that not every- 
one can learn to read music—and, furthermore, that not 
everyone will need to know how to read music when he 
grows up. But everyone will need the recreational and 
spiritual uplift which music, and especially group sing- 
ing, can give. Therefore, today, in progressive schools, 
skills and techniques are secondary. Joy in singing and 
response to the emotional and spiritual message of 
music, comes first. 


rN 


The new social order, which views men not so much 
as separate entities but more in the light of their inter- 
relationships, has had its bearing upon other teaching 
procedures in the schools. No longer do we present the 
subjects individually and separately; we group them 
into correlated or integrated units, taking the social 
studies (geography, history, civics) as the basis. Just 
how may music contribute to this new plan? Folk 
songs here find their legitimate place, for folk songs, 
rather than art songs, reveal the heart and temperament 
of peoples and nations. 


Folk songs have another value. They create a bond 
of fellowship, because they sing of things that move the 
heart the world over—love, hate, motherhood, grief, 
joy, despair, hope, longing. Because of the interna- 
tional character of our citizenry, we Americans have a 
far more colorful heritage of folk songs than any Euro- 
pean country. They are ours by adoption and should 
find a place in our common repertoire. Then, too, our 
own folk songs should be more widely sung; also our 
This can do much to develop a feeling 
of national pride and unity. Such was the experience 
of Denmark in the nineteenth century. Grundtvig 
(1783-1872), pastor, poet, historian and educational re- 
former of Denmark, who, through the establishment of 
the Danish Folk High School, revived the interest of 
the discouraged farmers in themselves and their coun- 
try, used among his most effective tools the Danish folk 
and patriotic songs. Each lesson or lecture (it was a 
school for adults) opened and closed with the singing 
I sometimes wonder if the singing 





patriotic songs. 


of a national song. 


of our own American folk and patriotic songs should 
not be encouraged more, both in the schools and out. 
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And do we sing them with the same fervor as European 
nations do their songs ?* 


We sometimes envision the desirable music activities 
of the greater leisure to come in the form of community 
sings, community choruses, community orchestras and 
bands—in a word, mass performance. Did you ever 
stop to think that some day, when we are grown up 
musically—and we are growing fast, thanks to our 
schools—we will want something more than singing or 
playing en masse. We will want to take our joy home 
with us, and play and sing for the very love of it in the 
home circle.’ The home has never ceased to be the 
foundation and the bulwark of the nation. And as 
clean, wholesome homes mean a stable, contented na- 
tion, so musical homes mean a cultured nation. The 
schools are working toward this goal. They are train- 
ing your boys and girls in music. Will you aid their 
work by encouraging your young people to sing and 
play at home with you or with their friends? Many 
times only such a suggestion is needed to stimulate the 
carry-over of music from school to the home. A very 
significant carry-over at the adult level, in reversed di- 
rection—that is, from the home to the school—is already 
in progress. I refer to the organization of mothers’ 
choruses and fathers’ choruses. The grown-ups are now 
going to the schoolhouse to sing; and some day, with 
your encouragement, the young people will bring their 
musical talents into the home, to enrich and gladden and 
bless. 





Music teachers and supervisors of today are, how- 
ever, seeing further than this. They have abiding faith 
that the new social order, with its more abundant 
leisure, will also witness the blossoming of creative mu- 
sical expression, or composing. Hardships have so 
frequently been the soil from which such efforts have 
sprung. The recent depression should be no exception. 


A 


The schools are thinking about self-expression, too. 
3oys and girls are being steeped in music. At the 
children’s symphony concerts, through the medium of 
the phonograph and the radio, they are hearing more 
music in a week than you and I heard as children in a 
year. Teachers are recognizing that there comes a time 
when this experience may result in original thinking 
along musical lines. In some schools, creative music is 
a regular activity. Melodies are being written as a class 
project, the best phrases suggested by several pupils 
being put together. Sometimes a poem is set to music 
by the class or by an individual. In the high schools, 
pupils in the harmony classes are encouraged to try their 
hands at original composition. The feeling among edu- 
cators is that those who have creative ability should be 
given an opportunity in the schools to develop it. 


Differentiation in subject matter and procedure to fit 
the several ability levels is fast becoming the rule in 
progressive schools. The application has also been made 
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to group singing. In the elementary schools, pupils who 
are musically sensitive enough to sing in tune and on 
pitch are placed in a selective group or choir. Here 
they are afforded opportunity for a high degree of 
musical development, not possible in a musically hetero- 
geneous class. More difficult song-material may be 
learned and more finished performance will be achieved. 
In the high school, all the advanced groups are selective, 
and prerequisites for admission are rigid enough to test 
real ability. 








Now, to return to our subject once more, I believe 
you will agree with me when I say in conclusion that 
of all the arts, music will perhaps play the most im- 
portant part in the new social order. All persons are 
affected by it in some way, either through listening or 
through participation. In fact, one cannot conceive any 
respected social order without it. As it contributes in 
large measure to the emotional and spiritual well-being 
of the individual, so it becomes a force for stability and 
culture in the nation. 
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| 
| A Statement of Belief and Purpose | 
| 
* | 
} 4 ON THE EVE of what promises to be the most significant event in the history of the Music | 
| Educators National Conference, and in the midst of a season when organization and pro- 
| fessional activities in the field of school music are at an all-time peak, it would seem ! 
] appropriate to pause briefly and review the motivating reasons for all this intensive individual | 
and coéperative effort. The paragraphs below were compiled and first published in October, | 
| 1930, and represented the composite thought of members of the Music Education Research | 
| Council, the Editorial Board, Council of Past Presidents, Sectional Conference presidents, | 
| and other representative members of the United Conferences. 
| & TRENDS AND ACHIEVEMENTS in music education will sooner or later prove whether the 
| statement is fundamentally sound and complete. Meanwhile, in the light of present thought, 
it would seem that the statement can afford us a scale for weighing the values of our activities 
as shown in terms of results achieved—or to change the metaphor, as a yardstick for measur- 
ing our progress. | 
] s 
1 EGARDLESS of other considerations, it is But while the impress gained in youthful years is | 
| probably true that the permanency of music- abiding and can never be wholly lost, we believe | 
| study as a factor in the educational program is de- that social living would gain in depth, richness, and | 
| pendent upon the ultimate benefits accruing there- charm, were the better preoccupations of childhood | 
from to the public—individually and collectively | and youth not permitted to become overworn in | 
through greater opportunities afforded for enjoy- adult years. The development of a universal spirit | 
| ment of life, and through the social, cultural and _ of true musical amateurism, which shall carry over | 
! spiritual advancement of the people. from school days into the life of each citizen, is | 
| We believe that the full measure of these benefits accordingly desirable. 
is best guaranteed by affording to children, during The Music Educators National Conference, theree | 
| the impressionable years of their public school life, fore, in full acceptance of its responsibility as the | 
| the opportunity to respond to those unselfish and representative and champion of progressive thought | 
| idealistic interests that are native to children before 4nd practice in music education, bespeaks united ef- 
stern utilitarian motives begin to usurp their ener- fort through every available medium in behalf ofa | 
gies and attention. To this end we have pledged broad and constructive program which shall include: } 
| ourselves to do all in our power to discover, encour- 1. The interrelation of musical interests and activities of | 
] d develop, in school hours and at school ex- esnandbeyionenennar~ 4 
| age, and de P, “ie . ; 2. Increased opportunities for participation through pro- | 
| pense, every child’s interest and talent in music. motion of musical organizations within the various 
| We believe, moreover, that such interests and talents social, recreational, industrial and institutional units. | 
| are, however small or however great, at least equally 3. The popularizing of playing and singing as a recre- | 
i , , aCe ational and leisure-hour activity. 
| genuine, and that equally will they be spiritually re- ‘ a P 
di erly S taiietieal 4 h -al 4. Encouragement of home-circle singing and playing. 
! warding, both to the individuals and to the socia 5. Greater attention to the small ensembles—both vocal 
| complex. and instrumental. 
As steps toward the attainment of our aim we 6. Improvement of choir and congregational singing in 
| believe that: the churches and Sunday schools; increased use of 
| : ; choral singing, orchestral and instrumental ensemble 
! i. Every child should be given the opportunity to sing playing in connection with church activities. 
music that will be pure and lovely to him. 7. Development of festivals—both choral and _instru- 
2. Every child should be given the opportunity to play the mental. 
instrument of his choice to the point that is fixed by his 8. Encouragement of discriminating hearing of music. 
1 individual interest and talent. 9. Fostering active interest in the music of the amateur 
| , - . fie : £ profes 
| 3. Every child should participate in concerted music in order (both school and community) on the part of pro ‘i 
to absorb the lesson that men collectively are idealistic — musicians, composers, artists, conductors an 
| and may unite for unselfish as well as for utilitarian ends. - ee — f oe sh alti om 
1 n music ment an ce 
| 4. Every child should be led to feel that in musical en- citizens of all ages and in all walks of life through a 
deavor the widow’s mite is as worthy as the rich man’s comprehensive plan of supervision—school and com- 
| talents, if it be offered sincerely. munity, county and state. 
= * 
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Psychology of Music 


CARL E, SEASHORE 


State University of lowe 


N A SERIES of brief reports from the laboratory- 

studio for the Psychology of Music, I wish to con- 

vey from month to month to the readers of the 
JouRNAL samples of scientific findings which may have 
an immediate and practical significance in the school sit- 
uation. Each report will be devoted to a single general 
principle or problem.’ 


I 
Pitch Intonation in Singing 


True pitch is one of the fundamental goals in the 
training of voice. No defense can be offered for false, 
erratic or slovenly intonation, but I ask three questions : 
Is true pitch in the usually accepted sense attainable? 
What are the norms of attainment by the best artistic 
singers? In what sense is deviation from true pitch de- 
sirable? 

The theory here defended is that beauty in pitch in- 
tonation lies essentially in artistic deviation from true or 
exact pitch. Such deviations furnish a medium for the 
expression of feeling, individuality of the singer, and 
artistic mastery. No good singer ever sings in true 
pitch. 

Let us take a single illustration of what is generally 
regarded as good artistic singing,? a phrase from Tib- 
bett’s Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, as recorded 
on Victor record No. 1238. If this record is available, 
the reader or the class may profitably listen repeatedly to 
the voice as recorded, and compare what is heard with 
what is here stated. In Figure 1 each note is repre- 
sented by a graph on a musical pattern scale showing the 
actual course of the pitch and duration of the tone. 
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Figure 1 
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In Figure 1 the pitch vibrato is shown by the wavy 
line which represents the oscillation of the actual pitch 
For the convenience 





performance in or near true pitch. 
1Following reports may deal with such subjects as timbre, sonance, tone 
quality, phrasing, accent, descriptions of specific instruments, the ac- 
quisition of skills, basic ‘characteristics of voice or a given instrument. 
2This article is based in large part on Pitch Performance in Artistic 
Singing by Dr. Harold Seashore, University of Iowa Studies in the Psy- 
choleay of Music, Volume IV. 
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Figure 3 


These graphs illustrate types and degrees of deviation in 
pitch as follows: (1) the vibrato, (2) pitch trends in the body 


of a tone, (3) transitions: attack, release, and portamento. 


of the reader, the average extent of the pulsation for 
each measure in terms of a whole-tone step is shown by 
the first line of numbers. The second line gives the 
average rate; that is, number of pulsations per second 
in each measure. The musical notes are interpolated 
merely to show approximately where the note begins 
The vertical spaces represent half-tone steps, and time 
is indicated in terms of tenths of a second. 

In this figure we notice that the actual pitch oscillates 
in fairly smooth periods around the true pitch, but never 
dwells on it. As in all good singing, this vibrato is 
present not only in sustained notes but in short notes, 
transitions, attacks, releases and portamentos. This is 
true regardless of whether the singer knows it or not, 
and regardless of whether the listener hears it or not. 
It is this periodic deviation from true pitch which con- 
stitutes one of the most important elements in the deter- 
mination of tone quality, in that it gives flexibility, 
tenderness and richness to the tone. Without it the 
musical tone would be cold, thin, stiff and expression- 
less. 

These graphs are quantitatively correct representations 
of what the singer does as to extent, form and rate of 
pulsation, but they do not represent what we hear. If 
we heard these shockingly gross deviations from true 
pitch as they really are, they would be musically intoler- 
able. In the musical situation we hear a single salient 
pitch which corresponds to a mean between the extremes 
of the vibrato cycle. This is known as the mean pitch 
and, for musical purposes, takes the place of a non- 
pulsating pitch. It is almost as definite as a uniform 
pitch. The pulsation of a semi-tone, which is the aver- 
age for all good singers, would perhaps be heard by the 
average musician as the pulsation of one-tenth or two- 
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tenths of a tone; and frequently is not heard as a pulsa- 
tion of a tone at all but is heard and spoken of as a 
characteristic tone quality. Strangely enough, it is often 
confused with an intensity pulsation which we call an 
intensity vibrato. 

When the vibrato is smooth and modulated so that it 
is just clearly perceptible but not obtrusive, it contributes 
to the tone quality the three elements just named: flex- 
ibility, tenderness and richness which are essential for 
the beauty of tone in the abstract, and for the expression 
of feeling in particular. 


II 
The’Mean“Pitch Line in the Body of the Tone 


The mean pitch in the body of the tone; i. e., the part 
between the attack and the release, may take one of 
several forms which, on the average for a group of great 
singers, tends to be as follows: in about 30% of the 
tones, the pitch is maintained level; in about 20% of 
the tones, the deviations are erratic, in about 10%, the 
mean pitch slopes down; and in about 40%, it has a 
rising inflection. There is no exclusive merit in any of 
these forms. A level tone may be badly sharp or flat. 
An erratic tone may be close to the true pitch. A rising 
or falling inflection may be in any degree from close 
proximity to true pitch to a marked rise or fall. Some 
of these deviations from the level tone are, of course, 
merely errors in performance, evidence of lack of skill, 
bad tone placement, and slovenliness. Others are in- 
tentional, designed to serve aesthetic purposes ; but most 
of them are unintentional, yet serve a variety of aesthetic 
purposes which appear as a result of artistic expression 
in emotional singing. 


III 
Transitions: Attack, Release, Portamento 


Great singers make the transitions from tone to tone 
with great flexibility of pitch. About 40% of all transi- 
tions are portamentos. About 35% of the transitions 
are level attacks after a pause of some kind. About 
25% are gliding attacks. 

Approximately 97% of gliding attacks are on a ris- 
ing pitch. They occur dominantly in first tones of 
phrases, in long tones, and where the melodic trend is 
upward. 

The release has many of the characteristics of the at- 
tack, although it is much more frequently straight when 
coming before a pause. 


In ordinary singing, and especially in the legato, the 
tone is continuous and tends to take the form of a 
portamento. Countless questions are raised in the lab- 
oratory in regard to types of portamento, its desirability, 
and its relation to musical form; but the main fact here 
is that the portamento is a prevalent form of transition, 
that it takes liberty with a tone, that it carries the vibrato, 
arid that it is one of the media for artistic abandon in 
which singers indulge. 

The few facts just cited are given merely as fair 
samples from scores of similar facts available on pitch 
intonation in regard to actual performance in singing. 
These facts are all statistically valid and can be verified 
as often as desired by anyone who is competent to make 
the measurement. Only by proceeding in this manner 
can we lay sound foundations for a science of music. 
Each established fact cited is pregnant with other prob- 
lems; for example, how shall we determine whether a 
given deviation is just an error or has aesthetic value; 
what is the nature of the aesthetic value, if any? 

Before we answer such questions, we must have 
before us the actual facts of best performance. Then 
take these norms into the laboratory and analyze them 
into their component factors. With such factors iso- 
lated, it is possible to submit each to experiment for 
determination of the most favorable form of phenom- 
enon for aesthetic purposes. There are hundreds of 
forms of pitch vibrato, but we now have norms of the 
best singers today, and we have experimental evidence to 
show how singing could be vastly improved by construc- 
tive critique which would lead to ideal norms.* 

Naturally all the factors stated above have a bearing 
on the singing of intervals, on the problem of just in- 
tonation, on the practical effect of such pitch license in 
ensemble singing, on its relationship to accompaniment. 
They also raise questions like these: Can emotions be 
differentiated through this mode of artistry? What is 
the psychophysical basis for such deviation? What is 
the role of illusion in the creation of beauty in song? To 
what extent should the singer be trained to understand 
the character and extent of all of these deviations? To 
what extent should he be blissfully oblivious to them in 
artistic performance? Well, you ask one question of 
nature, and nature asks you ten. 


3See Seashore’s Vibrato in Voice and Instrument, 1936, University of 
Iowa Press. 
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New York University Symphonic Band, Ernest Williams, Conductor. 


Port Washingten (N. Y.) High School Band, 
You will hear them at the New York Convention. 


Right: 
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special study of how to teach music in one-room 
rural schools, my main objective was to bring music 
to the boys and the girls in those schools; but even at 
that time I recognized the opportunity the problem 


peer YEARS AGO when I began to make a 


A\n Experiment in School Music 


C. A. FULLERTON 


State Teachers College,{Cedar Falls, lowa 






has been arranged for one-room schools, so that there 
will be a fresh list of ten songs for the regular choirs 
and five songs for the junior choirs for each of the eight 
years in the rural course of study. A basic course in 
music for graded schools has been arranged with twenty 





presented for laboratory work in music education. I 
knew that if a course of procedure could be worked out 
that would enable the average one-room rural teacher 
to have beautiful singing in the average one-room school, 


the process would be of value in 
any school. In this article I shall 
set out to describe the experiment, 
note the results, and then consider 
the possible educational significance 
of the results. 

What we did first was to assem- 
ble a list of songs of fine quality, 
some of which were extremely 
simple and all of which were at- 
tractive and singable. With the 
codperation of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company these songs were 
recorded on phonograph records by 
nationally known artists. Phono- 
graphs and songbooks were secured. 
By the end of the first year, the 
following course of procedure was 
worked out, and in the intervening 
twenty-one years we have been 
unable to improve upon it: 

First: Listening to the record 
with books open while the song is 
sung once or twice. 

Second: Singing some very easy 
parts of the first stanza of the song 


with the instrument and listening to the remainder of 
the song. (Marks in the book show the children when 


to listen and when to sing.) 


Third: Singing the more difficult parts of the song 


and listening to the easier parts. 


Fourth: Singing the entire stanza lightly with the 


instrument. 


Fifth: Singing the song lightly without the instrument. 

From the first the constant aim was to undertake 
very little and to do it very well. Ten songs were soon 
agreed upon for a year’s program and the children above 
the third grade who could sing the ten songs just as 
they were recorded constituted the “Choir.” In the 
recent years there has been added a list of five short 


on records. 








& CuHartes A. Futerton’s life- 
long work in music education in the 
rural schools of Iowa is too well- 
known to need critical comment ex- 
cept by way of commendation and 
appreciation. With a whole-hearted 
conviction that every child in the 
one-room school should have a 
chance to sing and listen to good 
music, he has evolved a plan, mak- 
ing use of the phonograph, which 
has proven successful through its 
very simplicity. Such results as are 
indicated in Mr. Fullerton’s article, 
and by such practical and simple 
means, force upon the reader ques- 
tions as to the lasting validity of 
some traditional methods in the 
teaching of music, questions which 
are worth thoughtful consideration 
especially in these days of searching 
inquiry into all educational pro- 
cedures.—The Editors. 
. 

Note: This article by Mr. Fullerton is one 
of several selected by the Editorial Board for 
their thought-stimulating values, and sched- 
uled for publication during the current and 
coming season. It is felt that, whether or 
not readers—or editors, for that matter—are 
in agreement with the authors, there is no 
better way to encourage constructive con- 
sideration of fundamental issues than to make 
the columns of the Journat an open forum. 


All articles submitted have careful attention 
of the Editorial Board. What have you to offer? 








choir songs for each of the eight grades, all recorded 
The syllables are recorded with twelve of 
the simplest songs and printed in the book. These are 
sung as an extra stanza and memorized. This helps to 


develop a key feeling, simplifies the 
study of theory, assists in the early 
stages of instrumental music, sim- 
plifies transposition, and furnishes 
the most satisfactory basis for the 
effective use of the syllables in learn- 
ing to read music. A series of six 
rhythmic movements was arranged 
and made a regular part of the 
rural school program. The series 
begins with simple arm movements 
and ends with marching. Many 
rural schools, of course, do much 
more than is here outlined in sing- 
ing and in rhythm. This constitutes 
the minimum essentials. 


These school choirs formed 
county choruses to sing at music 
festivals, etc., and sometimes a state 
chorus of several thousand was 
assembled. In every instance, if the 
choir plan had a fair chance, the 
singing was characterized by good 
tone quality, easy lilting rhythm, and 
fine intonation. When this process 
is used with exactness it develops 


the listening attitude and the listening attitude insures 
good tone quality. 


Children cannot sing harsh tones 


and keep exactly with the instrument. The ear training 


developed by this process is one of the most valuable 


results. The wisdom of the Creator in giving us two 
ears and one mouth is very suggestive, but has been 


tardily recognized in music education. 


These songs are not merely learned by rote; they are 


learned by imitation and inspiration. A score card used 
for checking the various elements involved in good a 
cappella singing would include tone quality, pitch, in- 
terpretation, phrasing, tempo, diction, dynamics, attack 
and release, etc. When children’s singing is constantly 
standardized by recording artists, all of these items are 
automatically included in their training. 


Learning a 





easy songs for the first three grades and the children 
who learn to sing these accurately are called the “Junior 
Choir.” These junior choir songs are to be sung by the 
entire school at the beginning of the year, but sung in 
public only by the junior choirs. An eight-year cycle 
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song by this process is not an incident; it is an event, 
and an end in itself. Music itself has proved to be its 
own best trainer.* 





* For further discussion of the “Choir Plan” see page 359 in the Four- 
teenth Yearbook (July 1935) of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association. 
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In the nature of the case, we could not teach children 
to read music in these schools, but schools that year 
after year went on increasing their musical experience 
by building up a repertory of songs correctly sung so 
surprised us by the ease with which they could learn 
new songs that they set us to wondering whether music 
should be read note by note in schools. Should the 
precious moments allowed for school music be devoted 
to preparing children to stand up alone and sing a new 
song independently at sight or should the time be de- 
voted in developing them into good singers? This ex- 
perience with the children prompted us to investigate 
how adult singers learn new songs. Preliminary to an 
extensive investigation in which I plan to get a report 
from fifty thousand high school graduates, I submitted 
to over three thousand adult singers during the past 
two years this simple question: “Do you consciously 
apply the syllables, do, re, mi, etc., in learning a new 
song in rehearsal?” I was astonished to learn that less 
than two per cent of them pay any attention to the 
syllables or the numbers. This report will, of course, 
vary widely in different parts of the country. I am 
suggesting that all who are interested begin an investiga- 
tion with local choirs and high school graduates. Entire 
high schools should be included. Drawing conclusions 
will be the last step in the investigation, but if we should 
discover that even ninety per cent of high school gradu- 
ates never use in their own singing the mechanical 
devices for reading music that are taught in the schools, 
why should we not take a new tack in school music and 
enrich the lives of all the boys and girls with music as 
an art? We can by means of the phonograph release 
music itself in every schoolroom and have the songs 
presented as songs in all of their artistic beauty, and 
have them so well sung that the musical flavor of the 
songs will always be in evidence. We can build up such 
a good repertory of songs in the grades and develop 


such good singing habits that the music life of the 
school, and later of the community, will be transformed. 
Double standards—one for the carefully selected a 
cappella choir representing less than two per cent of the 
school population, and another for the children of the 
masses of the taxpayers—would no longer exist. The 
resentment shown by the American people because such 
a large proportion of the material wealth is in the hands 
of such a small proportion of the people is increasing 
year by year. Their attitude toward music education 
will be the same when they realize that such a small 
proportion of the entire school population—those be- 
longing to various musical organizations—get such a 
large proportion of the benefits bought with the tax- 
payers’ money. The aristocratic notion that the mass 
of the people are to get their music merely as listeners 
is contrary to experience and contrary to American 
ideals. When the spirit of democracy finds expression 
in school music we can have the best eighty per cent of 
all the children singing better than the best ten per cent 
have been singing. 

The release from the note-by-note study of melodies 
would have its counterpart in the release from the domi- 
neering of the beats and the measures in rhythm. There 
is further evidence here of the calculating adult mind 
who sketched out the traditional procedure in school 
music. 

If investigation shows that learning to read music 
note by note is the wisest course to pursue, we shall 
cheerfully pursue it, but if reading music note by note 
proves to be wrong psychologically, and wrong mu- 
sically, and doomed to go the way of the rejected A-B-C © 
method of learning to read English, should we not give 
the present generation of children the benefit of the 
discovery? If the musical wealth is shared with the 
masses, shall we not be putting into their possession 
what is their rightful inheritance? 














= 
National School Band, Solo and Ensemble Contests 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, MAY 14-15-16, 1936 
HE Nineteen Thirty-six National Contests will be held in Cleve- arrangement with the Cleveland Hotel Owners Association, a reduced 
land, Ohio, May 14, 15 and 16, under the auspices of the rate for several students in a room has been made. However, no 
National School Band Association, the National School Orchestra housing reservations can be made until eligibility has been certified 
Association, and the Music Department of the Cleveland Public directly to the Association headquarters office, who will then notify 
Schools. the local committee at Cleveland. The local committee will not ac- 
ied ; oe for housi band which is not ified. 
Those eligible to compete in contests are (1) bands qualifying capt for housing any Sand which i not sp cortites 
under the “one to ten” quota in the 1936 state contests, (2) bands hi h ; y 4 4 
qualifying under the 1935 quota of ‘“‘one to each twenty” participat- op and we : - the round ee avai able Ge all will 
ing in state contests, and (3) bands sent direct to the National on ree 4 a oe e b =~ yor Ney Sa op aie cates wi 
account of placing in the first division of their class at the Des ¢ supplied to members by the secretary. For bands and large groups, 
Sichen inne te the? party rates will be available. Ask your passenger agent for details. 
Certification of eligibility for all contestants should made by A memorandum supplying all needed information will be sent to 
the state contest officials directly to the secretary in the eadquarters 1) members of the Menlenel Scheel Bend end Gadhemes Ancodietiens 
office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Those now eligible under the about April 1. In the meantime if you are interested in the contests, 
last two provisions mentioned should have — eligibility gone be sure to study the Contest Bulletin (see footnote in first column). 
at once. Those under the first, immediately at the close of the 1936 The Bulletin and this announcement furnish all essential information 
state contest in which they qualify. ase evalitile 
Bands and solo and ensemble players this year will be responsible 
for the expense of their own meals and housing. Through a special Office of the Cleveland Committee is at Room 120 (Music Depart- 
“Sie ceed ot or in Spey ee eee 4 ment), Cleveland Board of Education. Association Headquarters: 
or etaile intormation egarding eligibility rules for ands, solo an 4 4 2 
ensemble players (wind and string instruments) see pages 5 and 26 of the 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
1936 Contest Bulletin. Copies may be secured by remitting 15c to the . 
headquarters office, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois. A. R. McA.utster, President, N.S. B. A. 
I} i) 
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INCE MAN first gazed into a pool of water and saw 
% reflected there his physical image, he has uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but none the less surely, been vitally 
affected by what he sees. In the mirror—the picture— 
we see reflected the physical traits and characteristics 
of one’s self or of another. Man has always had mir- 
rors and pictures, if no more than the water pool or 
rough drawings on sand, bark and stone. But what 
about a mirror or picture of his voice? There has been 
nothing, until recently, more effective than the “echo” 
in a cavern or from a mountain side. 

About ten years ago an advertisement of an attach- 
ment for an ordinary phonograph which would record 
the voice or instruments on a soft wax disc came to my 
attention. As a teacher of singing, here was something 
I had often wished for. I installed this device in my 
studio and my students and I used it—singing and 
speaking into a “horn” which conveyed the sound to a 
needle as it cut a groove in the soft wax. By turning 
the needle about, the sound of the voice could be heard 
from the phonograph. Simple and inadequate though it 
was, the attachment served a very definite purpose. 

This device and many others dating much farther 
back were the forerunners of the recorders, now being 
used in educational and commercial fields, which have 
been developed by various manufacturers during the 
past ten years, since the electrical recording process 
came into use. Today, instead of using the “tin horn” 
we speak, sing or play before a microphone such as 
may be found in any radio broadcasting studio. The 
sound is recorded by electrical process on a permanent 
disc, which can be played back as soon as the sound of 
the voice or instrument has died away. More, it can 
be played as often as desired with little if any loss in 
quality. The record may be filed away in its envelope 
for future reference—rust- and corrosion-proof, non- 
breakable and practically indestructible. Thus we have 
at our command the facilities for reproduction of sound 
which in former years have been accessible only to the 
great recording artists, or to those who had fifty to 
seventy-five dollars to spend for a single recording. 

The time is not far distant when every educational 
institution worthy of the name that teaches subjects 
whose basis is in sound will find sound recorders as 
necessary as test tubes in a chemical laboratory. Ev- 
eryone who has tried to teach speech, language and 
music knows that the art of hearing is one of the most 
important things to be developed in the student. 

The teacher of the past called attention to errors and 
made the student correct them. At the next lesson and 
the next the same mistakes often re-appeared because 
the student was not convinced he was really wrong. 
Perhaps the teacher’s example given to correct the error 
was fundamentally bad, leading to even worse difficul- 
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The Recording Procedure in Music Education 


CHARLES V. KETTERING 


Rochester, New York 






ties for the student. (Let me say here that in recording 
for scores of teachers, some discovered for the first 
time errors in their own performances that they did not 
permit in their students.) We do not know how we 
actually sound to others until we make a recording 
which faithfully reproduces our performance and we 
literally hear it as others do. We discover mistakes 
which have crept into our playing or singing in spite 
of the repeated admonitions of the teacher. Somehow 
those precepts are apt to “shed off” like water from a 
duck’s back. But when those mistakes literally glare 
at us from a recording—well, it is a much different 
matter. At once we say, “Now I see what my teacher 
was talking about.” “Did I actually play that fast?” 
“Did I phrase it like that?” Or the orchestra or choir 
director may say, “Does the record play the same speed 
that I conducted the piece?” Thereupon we resolve to 
avoid those mistakes and make the “perfect recording” 
next time. 

The point I wish to stress, however, is the universal 
desire and will to do something at once to correct the 
bad spots. But no good teacher bases his work alone 
on unfavorable criticisms. Encouragement is one of 
the cardinal virtues—an absolute necessity for the stu- 
dent. Here again the recording procedure comes to the 
rescue. As frequent as the quotations just given, are 
favorable reactions such as, “I didn’t know I sounded 
that good.” “Well, that’s not so bad, is it?’ “I feel a 
lot better, now that I know how it really sounds.” I 
have seen timid, confidence-lacking performers almost 
dance with delight when their record, really of fine 
tone quality and artistry, was played back for them. In 
their next recording the indications of lack of confidence 
disappeared as if by magic. 

In the field of speech most effective use of record- 
ings is made in scores of leading school systems. EI- 
wood Murray of the Department of Speech of Denver 
University has recently prepared a manual for the 
teaching of speech subjects which includes a consider- 
able body of recording procedures based on his exten- 
sive use of a recorder in his classes. Nothing com- 
parable in music, to my knowledge, has been done, so 
what follows may be valuable to musicians taking up 
the use of a recorder. 

A question frequently asked deals with the acoustics 
of the room in which the recording is to be done, as- 
suming that a recording device is to be installed. Hav- 
ing been in expensively constructed broadcasting stu- 
dios, people are apt to think that such a “sound-treated” 
place is necessary for recording. If funds are avail- 
able I would advise that the room be sound-treated at 
least partially. Many inexpensive materials easy to 
apply are now on the market. However, any good- 
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And Now to New York 


J’ Is with a feeling of satisfaction mingled with deep 
concern that the program for the 1936 Biennial Con- 
vention of the Music Educators National Conference 
is submitted in this Pre-Conference issue of the 
JOURNAL; satisfaction, in that the major portion of the 
general plans is completed, but deep concern as to 
whether our best efforts have been sufficient to build 
the best possible program to promote the cause of music 
education. In training the youth of our land music is 
receiving more and more attention, and the responsi- 
bility for it functioning in its full capacity is one that 
rests heavily upon the leadership of the National and 
Sectional Conferences, together with the affiliated or- 
ganizations. It is this responsibility that has been a 
challenge, and our concern should exist until the pro- 
gram, complete in its final form, proves that it has met 
this challenge. However, as a careful survey is made 
of its contents confidence is engendered and assurance 
From the wide range of topics, speakers and 
music features, delegates should receive guidance, 
thought-stimulation and inspiration which they can carry 
back to their own communities. 

It is regrettable that there is not enough time in the 
five-day session to assign all the worth-while features 
that have been recommended and offered as contribu- 
Literally speaking we have had an “embarrass- 
ment of riches,” but time restrictions have had to be 
observed, despite reluctance to forego this, that and 
another attractive offering. Those that have been dis- 
appointed through not being assigned, however, have 
shown by their letters an understanding of our prob- 
lems and have exhibited a fine spirit of tolerance and 
good will. It is this dominant spirit of self-sacrifice and 
willing coOperation that has made the carrying of the 
administrative responsibilities of this office a most stimu- 


gained. 


tions. 


lating experience. 


Additional Committee Appointments 
A SINCE THE LAST announcement of committee per- 
sonnel the following names have been added. This does 
not complete the list but the full roster of appointments 
will appear in the official program of the convention. 


NEW COMMITTEES 
Opera Committee 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon (Chairman), Hotel Pierre, New York City 


Committee on Adult Education in Music 

Open McConathy (Chairman), 24 Snowden Place, Glen Ridge, New 
ersey 

Marion Bauer, 40 West 77th Street, New York City 

Eric Clarke, ‘The Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 

Dr. N. H. Dearborne, Dean Division of General Education, New Yor 
University, Washington Square, New York City 

—, Dunham, National Broadcasting Co., Rockefeller Center, New 

or ity 

C. Lee Hanmer, 
York City 

Carl A. Marsden, 


Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd Street, New 


New York University, Washington Square, New 


York City 
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Committee on Catholic School Music 

Rev. Daniel O'Sullivan (Chairman), Church of the Incarnation, 
Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City 

Sister Mary Antonine, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

Teresa M. Armitage, 277 Park Avenue, New York City 

Rev. Lawrence H. Bracken, 66 Boerum Place, Brooklyn, New York 

Rev. W. J. Finn, C.S.P., 411 West 59th Street, New York City 

Rev. Brother Oswald, “ F. X., Principal St. Michael’s Diocesan High 
School, 351—43rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 

Mother Georgia Stevens, ’R. S.C.J., Sacred Heart Academy, New York 


Housing Committee 
George Schoettle, 


Catholic Schools Membership Committee 
James R. McCormack (Chairman), 140 E. 95th St., New York City 


175th 


134-02 59th Avenue,, Flushing, L. I. 


Committee on Lobby Sings 
Claude Rosenberry (Chairman), State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


1936 Conference Dinner 


Mabel T. Hackett (Chairman), Julia Richman High School, 
Teresa M. Armitage, New Yor ity 

Alice E. Bivins, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Wilanna Bruner, Freeport, L. L., _ 

Mrs. Bernice W. Clarke, New York “University 
May C. Kelly, Evander Childs High School, N. 
Kathryn A. Cc Martin, as a ie N. Y. 
Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth, N. 

Arthur F. Witte, Yonkers, N. 





New York 


¥. G 


ADDITIONS TO COMMITTEES PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED 


Committee on College and University Music 
Sister Mary Antonine, Rosary College, River Forest, 


Contest-Festivals Activities Council 


Jessie Mae Agnew, 36 Poling Apartments, Casper, Wyoming 

LeRoy Allen, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Raymond F. Anderson, Board of Education, Birmingham, Alabama 
E. A. Ardrey, Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Mrs. Helen C. Baker, Box 6, Balboa, Canal Zone 

H. L. Beard, Oregon State Teachers College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Margaret Benson, 5209 Kenilworth Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Clarence J. Best, Webster Groves, Missouri 

W. G. Brandstetter, Caldwell, Texas _ 
S. T. Burns, Department of Public Instruction, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
N. W. Christiansen, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
W. R. Colton, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, South Dakota 


Illinois 


Lytton S. Davis, Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 
“on J. S. Deal, South Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
eorgia 


Fred Fink, 912 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

J. Henry Frencis, 1425 Lee Street, Charleston, West Virginia 

E. L. Harp, 321 W. Dallas Street, Artesia, New Mexico 

Marguerite Hood, Board ‘of Education, Helena, Montana 

7 > Howard, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 

Dakota 

A. E. Johnson, Moapa Valley High School, Overton, Nevada 

Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 

David Lawson, 1224 Garfield, Topeka, Kansas 

Boh Makovsky, Oklahoma Agricultural College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Roy M. Martin, Box 125, Greenwood, Mississippi 

John E. C. Merker, 121 John Street, Newport, Rhode Island 

James T. Quarles, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
K. Reese, Board of Education, Elgin, Illinois 

Mary Carter Richeson, 310 Court Street, Portsmouth, Virginia 

Walter B. Roberts, South Carolina College for Women, Rock Hill, 

Carolina 

J. Leon Ruddick, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Harry E. Schultz, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

J. H. Thorp, Twin Falls, Idaho 

4 alter C. Welke, University of Washington, — Washington 
. O. Wiley, Texas Technical College, Lubbock, Texas 


Illinois 





South 


Committee on Elementary Music—General 
Ethel Sherlock, 825 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Committee on Experimental Projects in Music Education 
Otto Ortman, Peabody College, Baltimore, Maryland 


Committee on School Exhibits (Educational Achievements) 
George Keenan, 3601 Bell Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Committee on Transportation 


Charles E. Lutton (Chairman), Clark-Brewer Agency, 64 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 

Anne Landsbury Beck, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Samuel T. Burns, Capitol Building, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Charles R. Cutts, 711 N. 32nd Street, Billings, Montana 

Lytton S. Davis, Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Charles M. Dennis, Board of Education, San Francisco, California 

Francis H. Diers, State Normal School, Fredonia, New York 

i Sars, University of North Dakota, Box 56, Grand Forks, North 

akota 

ohn H. Jaquish, 7501 Ventnor Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
errill C. McEwen, State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Florence Nylund, 620 Jones Street, Eveleth, Minnesota 

. J. Schultz, University School of Music, Box 4501, Tucson, Arizona 

Arthur Wahlberg, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
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Mitton C. Potrer Harry Woopsurn Cuase 
Superintendent of Schools Chancellor of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin New York University 


A Hospitality Committee is being formulated for 
assisting the delegates in any way it can to share in the 
full significance of the Convention. Members of the 
Committee will wear a distinguishing badge which will 
serve as an invitation for any delegate wishing informa- 
tion, assistance or advice to seek their services. We 
trust that this service will aid in supplying that touch 
of friendliness, hospitality and good will which has so 
characterized our conventions in the past. 


Opera Performance 


A WE ARE PARTICULARLY GRATEFUL to be able to an- 
nounce a special opera performance for the Conference 
on Tuesday evening by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Even though the regular opera season closes 
before our convention convenes, through the cooperation 
of Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild and Chairman of the Opera Com- 
mittee, John Erskine, President of the Juilliard Schocl, 
the Juilliard Foundation, and Edward Johnson, Manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, a performance of 
“Lohengrin” has been definitely assured. This will 
supply opportunity for many of the delegates to enjoy 
an opera by the world-renowned company that has made 
operatic history in America. A well known cast of 








Acnes SAMUELSON S. Parxes CapMAN 
President Minister, Central Congregational 
National Education Association Church, Brooklyn 


artists will be used and because of the liberal support 
given for underwriting the performance the price of 
tickets will be scaled low enough so that every delegate 
will be able to attend. An announcement and ticket 
order form has been mailed to M. E. N. C. members. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found instructions for 
ordering tickets in advance and thus being assured of 
reservations. 


The Convention Program 


A THE PROGRAM herewith announced is not in full detail 
but most of the topics for discussion, the speakers and 
performing music groups are included. The arrange- 
ment is in the sequence as it will occur. 

If, after you study the available information in this 
JouURNAL, you fail to find answers to all of your ques- 
tions, write to the headquarters office in Chicago. Ques- 
tions pertaining to hotels, housing of groups and schedul- 
ing of special breakfasts, luncheons and dinners should 
be sent to the New York office, Pennsylvania Hotel. 

“T’ll see you in New York!” 


hoo ¢ hustle 


President, Music Educators National Conference 
Milwaukee, Wis., March, 1936. 





dence, R. 1; Herman F. Smith (President), Milwaukee, Wis. ; 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Left to right: Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati, Ohio; John W. Beattie, Evanston, Ill.; Walter H. Butterfield (1st Vice-President), Provi- 


. V. Buttelman (Executive Secretary); Louis > 
Vice-President), Los Angeles, Calif.; R. Lee Osburn, River Forest,Ill.; William W. Norton, Flint, Mich. 


son Curtis (2nd 
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MUSIC EDUCATION WEEK 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE—TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING (FIFTH BIENNIAL) 


New York, N.Y.— March 29- April 3, 1936 








10:00 


10:00 
10:30 


Dr. Harotpv G. Campsetr 
General Chairman 
Convention Committee 


Hon. Fioretto H. LaGuarpia 
Honorary Chairman 
Convention Committee 


Josern P. Donnetty 
Assistant Director of Music 
New York Public Schools 
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THE PROGRAM 
Saturday, March 28 


MORNING 


Meeting of Executive Committee, M. E. N. C. (Hotel 
Pennsylvania). 
Music Education Research Council. 


SERVICES AT TEMPLE EMANU-EL. 

“The integral performance of the ‘Sacred Service’ by the 
eminent American composer Ernest Bloch (the second part 
of the Festival of American Choral Music sponsored by Con- 
gregation Emanu-El of the City of New York) will be given 
by the Emanu-El Choir, conducted by Lazare Saminsky, Music 
Director of the Congregation, on Saturday morning, March 
28th, at 10:30 o’clock. This will be the second full per- 
formance of Ernest Bloch’s ‘Sacred Service’ in America.” 


CHILDREN’s Concert—New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Ernest Schelling, Conductor (Carnegie Hall). 


EVENING 


5 Operetta, “Norwegian Nights,” Montclair High School, 


Montclair, New Jersey, Arthur E. Ward, Director. 


Sunday, March 29 


MORNING 


Meetings of National Board of Directors, Music Educa- 
tion Research Council. 

SERVICES IN VARIOUS CHURCHES, Metropolitan New York. 
Meeting of Voice Teachers and Chorus Directors to con- 
sider forming national organization. 


AFTERNOON 
PHILHARMONIC OrcHESTRA. Arturo Toscanini, Conductor ; 
Nathan Milstein, Soloist. (Carnegie Hall.) 
BraHMs ReQuieM—St. Thomas Church, T. Tertius Noble, 
Director. 
DINNER of Voice Teachers and Choral Directors. Fred- 
erick Haywood, Chairman. 

EVENING 
Concert in the Auditorium of the Juilliard School of 
Music. The Orchestra of the Juilliard School of Music: 
New York Oratorio Society: Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist; 
Albert Stoessel, Conductor. 
(1) Emperor Concerto—Beethoven. 
(2) Ninth Symphony—Beethoven. 
Lossy S1nc (Pennsylvania Hotel). 


Monday, March 30—Morning 


First GENERAL SEssION (Metropolitan Opera House). 
Presiding: Walter H. Butterfield, First Vice-President, 
M. E. N. C. 

Music Program: Joliet (Illinois) High School Band, 
A. R. McAllister, Director. Guest Conductor: Edwin 
Franko Goldman. 

Addresses of Greetings: Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City; and Dr. George Gartlan, Director of 
Music, New York City Schools. 

Response: Herman F. Smith, President, Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Preliminary business meeting. 

Music Program: Women’s Chorus, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, Elmer M. Hintz, Director. 
Address: “Changing Interpretations of Culture,” Dr. Harry 
Woodburr Chase, Chancellor, New York University. 
LuncHEON. In-and-About Clubs, Music Educators Clubs 
and Associations of the United States. Chairman: Fowler 
Smith, Director of Music Education, Detroit. (See page 
68.) 


Georce H. GartLan 
Vice-Chairman of 
Convention Committee 


Wa ter Damroscx 
Chairman Patrons Committee 


Wituram C. Baiwcoman 
Directing Chairman Planning 
and Budget Committee 
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Monday, March 30—Afternoon 


2:00 Seconp GENERAL SeEssION (Metropolitan Opera House). 


Presiding: Ada Bicking, Director of Arthur Jordan Con- 
servatory, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Music Program: Hartford (Conn.) Inter-High School 
Orchestra, James Price, Director. 


Topic: “Re-evaluating Music in the Curriculum.” 


A series of six short papers succeeded by a panel discussion by 
the following members of the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, discussing the topic from the viewpoint of special 
fields: William H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education; James L. 
Mursell, Psychology of the Arts; Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary 
Education ; Peter W. Dykema, Music Education, General; Edward 
L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology; George D.* Strayer, Edu- 
cational Administration; Norval L. Church, Music Education, In- 
strumental; Harold Rugg, Social Psychology ; Alice E. Bivins, 
Music Education, Elementary; Lyman Bryson, Adult Education; 
win Watson, Psychology of the a Florence B 
Stratemeyer, Elementar urriculum ; Thomas Hopkins, 
Secondary Curriculum. hairman: Peter W. Dykema. 


Music Program. A Cappella Choir of Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. Maynard Kiein, 
Director. 


5:00 Vorce Cirinic. (Provided through the codperation of the 


American Academy of Teachers of Singing and the New 
York Singing Teachers Association.) Percy Rector 
Stephens, New York, Chairman. See announcement else- 
where in this issue. 


Monday, March 30—Evening 


ConceRT—NEw York City Scuoors (Madison Square 
Garden). George H. Gartlan, Director of Music. (All 
High School Band, All High School Symphony Orchestra, 
Elementary School Choruses, High School Choruses.) 


RECEPTION AND Dance. Auspices Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. Grand Ballroom Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Tuesday, March 31—Morning 


FouNDERS AND Lire MEMBERS BREAKFAST. Program in 
charge of Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


Banp Curnic. A discussion of the Joliet instrumental 
music set-up by A. R. McAllister with demonstrations by 
the Joliet Township High School Band, followed by play- 
ing of the National required band contest numbers. 


SecTIon MEETINGS. 
Section A 


Community Music........ Hazel B. Nohavec, Chairman 


Federal—“The Federal Music Project.” Mrs. Frances Mc- 
Farland, Director of Music Education for New York City 
Federal Music Project. 
Civic—“The New Alphabet Challenges Our Cities.” Mr. 
Harry F. Glore, Supervisor of Community Music, Public 
Recreation Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Home and Life—“Music as a Part of Normal Life.” Mr. 
Henry S. Drinker, Attorney at Law, Merion, Pennsylvania. 
School—“The High School Musician Inspects the Music 
in His Community.” Mr. Russell V. Morgan, Director of 
Music, Cleveland Public Schools. 
Discusston—Lead by Mr. Augustus Zanzig, National Rec- 
reation Association, New York City. John C. Kendel— 
“Music Week Affairs.” Mayme E. Irons—“Mother Sing- 
ers and Father Singers.” Sadie Rafferty—“Major Music 
Festival.” Haydn Morgan—“Consolidating Church Choirs.” 
John Denues—“Municipally Supported Symphony Or- 
chestra.” 

Section B 


9:30 ELEMENTARY Mustc—GENERAL..Agnes Benson, Chairman 


“Present Day Trends in Music Education In the Ele- 
mentary Schools”—Ethel Sherlock, Supervisor of Music, 
Chicago. 


“Pre-School Music”’—Helen Christiansen, Supervisor of 
Nursery Schools, W.P.A. 


“Music in the Kindergarten”—Alice G. Thorn, Professor 
of Kindergarten Music Education, Columbia University. 


“The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
Elementary School,” Percy Graham, Director of Music, 
Lynn, Massachusetts ; Laura Bryant, Director of Music, 
Ithaca, New York; Kenneth G. Kelley, Director of Music, 
Schenectady, New York. 


“The Opportunity offered the Talented Child,” Harriet M. 
Perkins, Director of Music, Malden, Massachusetts. 
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Tuesday Morning—Continued 
Section C 


9:30 EXPERIMENTAL Projects IN Music EpucaTIon 


Marion Flagg, Chairman 


Report on National Survey of Experimental Projects, 
Sylvia F. Bienstock, New York City. Discussion topics: 


(1) “A National Organization of Studies in Music Edu- 
cation’—Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


(2) “Research and the Conservatory”—Otto Ortman, Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Maryland. 


(3) “A Study of Young Children’s Rhythmic Responses 
to Music’—Helen Christianson, Supervisor of Nursery 
Schools, W. P. A. for Pennsylvania. 


(4) “The Individual’s Responsibility for Research”—Irving 
Wolfe, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


(5) “A Challenge to Scientific Research’—F. Thomas 
Hopkins, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Section D 


INSTRUMENTAL Music CLASSES 

Joseph Skornicka, Chairman 
General Topic: “How and When to Teach What.” 
Demonstration: The Individual Instrument Class. Ralph 
_Rush, Director Instrumental Music, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 
Address and Demonstration: “Can Aptitude for Specific 
Music Instruments be Predicted?” Dr. Charles J. Lamp, 
Supervisor Instrumental Music, San Francisco, Calif. 
Demonstration: “Classes of Heterogeneous Instruments. 
Are they practical? How are they taught?” Lee M. 
Lockhart, Supervisor Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Discussion: Teaching technic, materials, sequence of 
presentation of teaching problems; also a discussion on 
any or all of the demonstrations presented above. 


Section E 

VocaL Music—Sentor HicH ScHOooi 
Edith Wines, Chairman 

Music Program: High School A Cappella Chorus, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania—Clyde Dengler, Director. 
Voice Clinic and Demonstration: Directed by John Small- 
man, Los Angeles, California. 
Music: Girls’ Chorus, Washington Irving High School, 
New York; Mrs. Stella G. Heiden, Director. 
Discussion: Ethel Henson, President Northwest Music 
Educators Conference, Seattle, Washington. 
“Assembly Singing”—George Strickling, Director of Vocal 
Music, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


VISITATION, Juilliard School of Music, 130 Claremont 
Avenue. 


Tuesday, March 31—Afternoon 


12:00 SecTiIoNAL CONFERENCE LUNCHEONS. 
2:00 VisiTaTiIon, Juilliard School of Music, 130 Claremont Ave- 


nue. 
SECTION MEETINGS. 

Section F 
TEACHER TRAINING.......... Joseph A. Leeder, Chairman 


Music Program: “The Madrigal Singers” State Teachers 
College, Lowell, Massachusetts; Androneke Mekalatos, 
Director. 

Symposium: What Can the Teacher Training Schools do 
to Prepare the Beginning Music Teacher to Better Meet 
her Teaching Problems? 


(1) Suggestions given by beginning music teachers. 


(2) Report of these suggestions by a committee of train- 
ing teachers. 


(3) Discussion: Led by Helen Hosmer, Crane School of 
Music, Potsdam, New York. 


General Topic: What Should Graduate Study Contribute 
to the Education of the Music Teacher? 


(1) Address: Alice E. Bivins, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


(2) Discussion. 
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Tuesday Afternoon—Continued 
Section G 


2:30 CoNTESTS AND FeEstIvaAts Activities COUNCIL 


Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman 


(1) Contests or Festivals, Panel Discussion. 

(a) How do festivals differ from contests? Dr. Hollis Dann, Direc- 
tor, Dept. of Music Education, New York University. (b) What 
has the contest done for music education? C. Stanton Belfour, 
Director, Pennsylvania Forensic League. (c) What advantages has 
the festival? John Merker, Exec. Sec’y, New England 
School Music Festival Association. (d) Can the testival take the 
place of the contest? Marguerite V. Hood, State Supervisor of 
Music, Helena, Montana. (e) Can the good features of the contest 


and the festival be combined? Carol M. Pitts, Central High 


School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
(2) The Value of State School Music Clinics. 


(a) To directors expecting to enter contests: A. R. McAllister, 
President, National School Band Association. (b) To directors not 
participating in contests. W. W. Norton, Director, Flint Com- 
munity Music Association. 


(3) Are Present Classification Schedules Satisfactory? 
Geo. C. Wilson, Associate Professor of Music Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 
(4) Are Judges Score Sheets a Help or a Handicap? 
Arthur L. Williams, Assistant Professor of Public School 
Music, Oberlin College. 
(5) Can Judging be Standardized? Lee M. Lockhart, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Members of the Council are requested to bring 200 copies 
each of programs, announcements, score sheets, summaries 
or other materials of general interest to directors of con- 
tests or festivals. 7 
Section H 

Music EpucATION IN THE CHURCHES 

Olaf C. Christiansen, Chairman 
Illustrated Talk: “Organ Literature for the Church 
Service”—Professor Bruce Davis, Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. 
Address: “The Expanding Horizon of Church Music”’— 
Professor Cecil Michener Smith, University of Chicago. 
Music Program. 

Section I 

Music APPRECIATION...... William Hartshorn, Chairman 
Music: Anderson (Indiana) High School Choral Club, 
Ruth B. Hill, Director. 
(1) Demonstration lesson, junior high pupils with music 
of recent composer. 
(2) Use of modern music in elementary appreciation 
lesson. 
(3) Best use of radio in appreciation program. 


Section J 
Votce TRAINING CLASSES..... William Breach, Chairman 
(1) “Modern Trends in Voice Class Instruction”—W. 
Warren Shaw, New York, N. Y. 
(2) “Dynamic Phonetics and Their Use in Voice Train- 
ing Classes’—Kenneth N. Westerman, Adrian, Michigan. 
(Demonstration with a group of pupils from the Adrian, 
Mich., H. S.) 
(3) “Singing on the Radio”—Estelle Liebling, New York, 
N. Y. 
(4) Discussion. 
(5) Recital program by members of the voice training 
classes of the Montclair, New Jersey, High School. Ar- 
thur E. Ward, Director. , 
Pustic Broapcast. American School of the Air (Car- 
negie Hall). Dorothy Gordon and Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard Barlow, Conductor. 
Voice Ciinic (continued). 
SORORITY AND FRATERNITY DINNERS. 


Tuesday, March 31—Evening 


Opera: “Lohengrin” Metropolitan Opera Company. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issue. 


Lossy SING. 


Wednesday, April 1—Morning 


ORCHESTRA CLINIC. Presiding: Adam Lesinsky, President 
National Orchestra Association. Clinic Conductors : Charles 
B. Righter, University of Iowa; Francis Findlay, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Assisting in the 
clinic: Alexander Hamilton High School Orchestra, 
Brooklyn; Edward J. Zeiner, director. 
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Wednesday Morning—Continued 


9:30 High Scuoot Soto Sincinc Contest (National finals), 


I'rederick Haywood, Chairman. 
Section B-2 


9:30 ELEMENTARY Music—GENERAL (continued from Tuesday) 


Agnes Benson, Chairman 
“The Place of Creative Music in the Curriculum of the 
Elementary School”—Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Associate 
Professor of Education, Columbia University. 
“The Value of Eurythmics in Education’—Lucy Duncan 
Hall, Seabring, Florida. 
“Eurythmic Development in the Public Schools’—Avis T. 
Schreiber, Supervisor of Music, Chicago, Illinois. 
Demonstration: Theodora Perrine, Buxton Country Day 
School, Short Hills, New Jersey. 
“Inviting Tots to Write Tunes”’—Mary C. Donovan, 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. 
Exhibition teaching with special class: Dorothea Thomp- 
son, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
“Enriching the School Program with Creative Music”— 
Velma W. Henrickson, Principal, East Public School, 
Long Beach, New York. 


Section K 


Music EpucaTion TuHrouGH RapIo 

Arthur H. J. Searle, Chairman 
(1) Educational Techniques in Broadcasting. 
“Children’s Broadcasts in Other Countries”, Dorothy Gor- 
don, Columbia Broadcasting System. (To be followed by 
discussion. ) 
“Radio Music Classes’ —Joseph E. Maddy (Demonstration 
and Discussion). 
Demonstration and Discussion—Arthur S. Garbett, Educa- 
tional Director, NBC, Pacific Coast. 
(2) National Broadcast Over NBC (Alois Havrilla, An- 
nouncer ). 
“Music and Youth”’—Mixed Chorus from Richmond Hill 
High School, Borough of Queens, New York City, Daniel 
Wood, Director. 
“Radio as a Stimulus to Creative Activities’—Arthur Gar- 
bett, Educational Director, NBC, Pacific Coast. 
“Chamber Music Appreciation on the Air”—Manhattan 
String Quartet. 
Address—Herman F. Smith, President of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 
“Interpreting Band Contest Numbers for Participation in 
Schools”—United States Marine Band, directed by Taylor 
Branson, will play one National Band Contest number. 
“Music Education Through Radio as an International 
Force”—Sir Granville Bantock, Trinity College of Music, 
London, England. 
“The Method of Teaching Songs to Children by Radio”— 
Dorothy Gordon, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
“Choral Music Appreciation on the Air’—Westminster 
Choir, under the direction of John Finley Williamson. 


Section L 
Music SuPERVISION........... George Lindsay, Chairman 


Address: “The Training of Teachers in Service”—Charles 
M. Dennis, Director of Music, San Francisco, California. 
Address: “The Plan of Music Supervision in Cleveland” 
—Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Music: Combined Junior High School Vocal Ensemble, 
Philadelphia—F. Edna Davis (Special Assistant, Division 
of Music Education), Conductor. 

ae Ec, wren pee emCnen cakes tan Neidlinger 
When Alan-A-Dale went A-Hunting......... de Pearsall 
Panel Discussion: “Music Supervision and Administra- 
tion”—George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Chairman; Fran- 
cis H. Diers, Fredonia, New York, Secretary; Laura 
Bryant, Ithaca, New York; Charles M. Dennis, San 
Francisco, California; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; G. Roy Fenwick, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Delaware; Mabelle Glenn, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Eugene M. Hahnel, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Clementine Monahan, Memphis, Tennessee; Russell 
V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, 
Nebraska; James D. Price, Hartford, Connecticut; Fowler 
rg Detroit, Michigan; Ralph Winslow, Albany, New 

ork. 
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Wednesday Morning—Continued 


Section M 
9:30 OrCcHESTRA AND STRING ENSEMBLES IN JUNIOR AND 
Senior HicH ScHoo....... Kenneth G. Kelley, Chairman 


9 :30 


9 :30 


12 :00 


2:30 


Orchestra Program: East Orange (N. J.) Junior High 
School Orchestra, C. Paul Herfurth, Director. 


Address: “The String Section of the School Orchestra”— 
Samuel Barbakoff, Maywood, III. 


Music: The Wells Sisters Trio, Portsmouth, Ohio; Henri 
Schnabl, Director. 


Address: “The Opportunity of the School Orchestra Con- 
ductor”—Francis Findlay, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Demonstration Program: “The School Orchestra in the 
Development of Music Appreciation”—Hempstead (L. I.) 
High School Orchestra, Miss Imogene Boyle, Director. 


Section N 


Prano Crass INstruction.Ella Mason Ahearn, Chairman 
Address: “Fundamental Principles in Piano Class Teach- 
ing”—Julia E. Broughton, New York University. 


Address: “The Positive Approach; A Significant Oppor- 
tunity in Piano Class Instruction’—Raymond Burrows, 
New College, Columbia University. 


Demonstration: Piano Class Work by first and third year 
pupils, Westfield Public Schools—Ella Mason Ahearn. 


Panel Discussion: Lead by Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 
College. 

Section O 
SMALL VocaL ENsEMBLES....Frank C. Biddle, Chairman 


Madrigal Group: The Nott Terrace High School Madrigal 
Singers, Schenectady, New York; Rufus A. Wheeler, In- 
structor. 


Small Vocal Ensemble: Mixed Voices—The Jefferson 
Singers, Rochester, New York; Austin Truitt, Instructor. 


Address: “The Place of the Small Vocal Ensemble in the 
General Music Program;” Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Boys’ Quartet: Charleston (W. Va.) Senior High School; 
J. Henry Francis, Instructor. 


Madrigal Group: The Adrian (Mich.) High School 
Madrigal Singers; Kenneth W. Westerman, Instructor. 


Small Vocal Ensemble: Mixed Voices—-Philadelphia 
Junior High Schools; F. Edna Davis, Instructor. 


Wednesday, April 1—Afternoon 


LuNCHEON—State Chairmen, State Membership Commit- 
tees and Conference Presidents. 


SecTION MEETINGS. 
Section P 

CatHoLic ScHoot Music 

Reverend Daniel O'Sullivan, Chairman 
Music: St. Nicholas High School Boys Band of Jersey 
City. 
Demonstration: Gregorian and Plain Chant, by Pius X 
School. : 
Music: Bishop O’Donnell’s Memorial High School 
(Brooklyn) Girls Glee Club. 
Demonstration: St. Catherine of Sienna, St. Alban’s, 


Queens, N. Y.; St. Philip Neri School, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Bishop Laughlin Memorial High School Orchestra. 


Speaker: To be announced. 


Triple Choir Concert: The Brooklyn Diocesan Choris- 
ters; Church of the Blessed Sacrament; Church of the 
Incarnation. 





EXHIBITS 





Open from 8:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., daily. Pennsylvania 
Hotel (Mezzanine Floor). The most extensive and com- 
prehensive display of music, books, instruments and all 
the “tools of music education” ever assembled will be 
one of the features that will make your trip to New York 
worth while. Although special exhibit hours will be be- 
tween sessions, exhibits will be open continuously, Mon- 
day to Friday, in order to accommodate every visitor at 
the time most convenient to him. Auspices of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association (see page 86). 
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Wednesday Afternoon—Continued 


Section Q 


2:30 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INSTRUMENTAL 
David Maitern, Chairman 
Music Program: Inter-Elementary Orchestra, Stamford 
(Conn.) Schools; William O’Shaughnessy, Conductor. 
Paper: “Violin Class Procedures’—Anna Johannsen, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Paper: “Elementary Orchestras and Bands”—Victor Reb- 
mann, Yonkers, New York. 


“Tunes and Technic’—T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. : 


Panel Discussion: “Elementary Instrumental Materials— { 
Good vs. Bad,” Norval L. Church, New York City, Chair- 
man. Members of the Panel: Harry F. Haigh, Cleveland, 4 
Ohio; John Jaquish, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Adam 

Lesinsky, Whiting, Indiana; Earl A. Slocum, Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina. 




























































Section R 


2:30 VocaL Music—Junior HicH ScHoo. ! 

Clara Ellen Starr, Chairman 

Demonstration of regular seventh grade classroom work— 

Mamaroneck Junior High School, F. Colwell Conklin, | 
Director. 


Washington Junior High School Boys’ Glee Club, Annett 
Milligan, Director. 


New Rochelle (New York) All-Junior High School 
Chorus, Bernard Nye, Director. 


Demonstration: The Junior High School Boys’ Glee Club, 
Bernard B. Nye. 


“The Criteria Governing the Choice of Materials for Junior , 
High School Choruses,”’—Dr. Luther Goodhart, New York } 
University. 

“The Aims and Objectives of the General Music Course in 
Junior High School”—Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Section S 


2:30 -Music IN VILLAGE, CONSOLIDATED AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Samuel T. Burns, Chairman 


Music: The Oratorio Chorus from Medina County, Ohio. 
Directed by F. W. Randolph Behrens, County Director of 
Music, Medina County, Ohio. 


Address: “Why the Entire Music Teaching Profession 
Should Be More Interested in Rural School Music”— 
Glenn Gildersleeve, State Supervisor of Music, Dover, 
Delaware. 


Address and Demonstration: “Advantages for Rural 
School Music of a County-Wide Organization”’—F. W. 
Rudolph Behrens. (Demonstrations of the advantages of a 
county-wide organization will be given by various per- 
forming groups from various schools of Medina County.) 1 
Demonstration: “Music as an Integrating Factor in a One- 
Room School.” Demonstration by the Lovely Street One- 
Room School of Avon, Connecticut. Mrs. Carolyn Becker, 

Teacher; Miss Elsie Longman, Music Supervisor; Ex- 

planatory remarks by Miss Margaret Gustin, State Super- 
visor of Rural Education, Connecticut State Department \ 
of Education. ; 


Section T 
2:30 Mustc THEORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Francis Findlay, Chairman 
Demonstration: “Specific Techniques in the Development { 
of Musicianship in Students Having Little if any Previous 
Training’—Myron Schaeffer, Flora Stone Mather College, | 
Western Reserve University. 
(1) Techniques in the development of rhythmic feeling 
and sight singing and reading. 
(2) Techniques in harmonic writing and harmonic ear 


— 


training. . 

(3) Analysis of actual compositions as preparation for 

composition. : 

Discussion. 
2:30 NATIONAL ScHoot OrcHESTRA AssocraATion—Annual Meet- 

ing. 


5:00 Vorce Cirnic (continued). 


6:00 Music EpucaTion Exuisitors Association. Dinner and 
business meeting. Presiding: President Arthur A. Hauser. 


6:00 CoLLEGE AND UNIveERSITy DINNERS. 
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YOU WILL HEAR THEM IN NEW YORK 


A Some sixty or more musical organizations and demonstration groups will be 
heard during ‘‘Music Education Week’’ in New York. The pictures above and 
elsewhere in this issue are those supplied to the Journat up to the time of 
going to press and, while far from all-inclusive, should help to visualize the 
extent and diversity of the festival features of the week. 


Organizations pictured above: (1) Heights High School Woodwind Quintet, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; (2) The Madrigal Singers of State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Mass.; (3) Fifth and Sixth Grade Choir, Bryn Mawr School, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; (4) High School A Cappella Chorus, Upper Darky, Pa.; (5) Woodwind 
Ensemble of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, O.; (6) Inter-High 
Schools A Cappella Choir, Rochester, N. Y.; (7) University Singers of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O.; (8) John Adams High School Orchestra, 
Cleveland, ; (9) Hartford (Conn.) Inter-High School Orchestra; (10) Lind- 
blom High School A Cappella Choir, Chicago, Ill.; (11) Joliet Township High 
School Band, Joliet, Ill.; (12) Skidmore College Women’s Chorus, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; (13) New Jersey All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus; 
(14) High School Choral Club, Anderson, Ind.; (15) Tulane University- 
Newcomb College A Cappella Choir, New Orleans, La. 


Other organizations scheduled for contributions to the Music Education Week 
program: New York Philharmonic Orchestra; Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
Juilliard School of Music Symphony Orchestra; New York Oratorio Society; 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour Orchestra; CBS Symphony Orchestra; National 
Symphony Orchestra; Metropolitan Opera Company; Associated Glee Clubs of 
America; New York University Band; Westminster Choir of the Westminster 
Choir School, Princeton, N. J.; Manhattan String Quartet; United States Marine 
Band, Washington, D. C.; Boys’ Choir, St. Thomas Church, New York, N. Y.: 
New York All-High School Band and Symphony Orchestra; New York Elementary 
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School Chorus; New York Junior High School Chorus; New York Junior High 
School Orchestra; George Washington High School Band, New York, N. Y.; 
Washington Irving High School Girls’ Chorus, New York, N. Y.; East Orange 
(N. J.) Junior High School Orchestra; The Nott Terrace High School Madrigal 
Singers, Schenectady, N. Y.; The Jefferson Singers, Rochester, N. Y.; Charleston 
(W. Va.) Senior High School Boys Quartet; The Adrian (Mich.) High School 
Madrigal Singers; Philadelphia Junior High Schools Vocal Ensemble; Inter- 
Elementary Orchestra, Stamford (Conn.) Schools; Washington Junior High School 
Boys’ Glee Club, New York, N. Y.; New Rochelle (N. Y.) All-Junior High 
School Chorus; New Rochelle (N. Y.) Junior High School Boys’ Glee Club; 
Medina County (Ohio) Oratorio Chorus; Elementary School Choir, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Richmond Hill High School Mixed Chorus, Borough of Queens, N. Y.; 
Port Washington (N. Y.) High School Band; Joliet Township (Ill.) High School 
Brass Sextet; Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps of Public School No. 71, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Alexander Hamilton High School Orchestra, Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. 
Nicholas High School Boys’ Band of Jersey City; Bishop O’Donnell’s Memorial 
High School (Brooklyn) Girls Glee Club; The Brooklyn Diocesan Choristers; 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament Choir; Church of the Incarnation Choir; Bishop 
Laughlin's Memorial High School Orchestra; The Wells Sisters Trio, Portsmouth, 
O.; Demonstration groups from Montclair (N. J.) High School; Hempstead 
(L. I.) High School Orchestra; Westfield Public Schools; Mamaroneck Junior 
High School; Lovely Street One-Room School, Avon, Conn.; New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, Ill.; Pius X Schcol, New York; St. Sebastian School, Wood- 
side, Queens, N. Y.; St. Philip Neri School, Bronx, N. Y.; St. Catharine of 
Sienna, St. Alban’s, Queens, » * 

The foregoing list is compiled by the Journat from information available at 
the time of going to press. The official program book will undoubtedly include 
other organizations not yet announced or inadvertently omitted here. 
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Wednesday, April 1—Evening 


8:30 Concert, AssocriATED GLEE CLUBS OF AMERICA (Madison 


10:45 


8:15 


9 :30 


10 :00 


10.:00 


12:00 
1:15 


2:30 


2 :30 


2:30 


March 


Square Garden). Guest artist: Helen Jepson. Guest or- 
ganization: Joliet High School Band. (See page 38.) 


Lossy SING. 


Thursday, April 2—Morning 


Banp Citnic (continued from Tuesday). Presiding: A. R. 
McAllister, President National School Band Association. 
Discussion and demonstration of the “Fundamentals of 
Band Teaching,” by William D. Revelli, Director Uni- 
versity of Michigan Band. Assisting in the demonstra- 
tion, a student band composed of members selected from 
several New York High School Bands. 

Tuirp GENERAL SEssIon (Metropolitan Opera House). 
Presiding: Herman F. Smith, President Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Music Program: John Adams (Cleveland) High School 
Orchestra, Amos G. Wesler, Director. 

Greetings: Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, President Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

Address: “Orchestrating the Curriculum”—Milton C. 
Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Music Program: Rochester (New York) Inter-High 
Schools Choir, Alfred Spouse, Director. 

Brief Review of a Decade of Progress—Arthur Hauser, 
President, Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
Biennial Business Meeting. (Election of Officers, Invita- 
tions for 1938 Convention. ) 

Prano TEACHERS’ ConGress OF NEw York. Regular meet- 
ing, to which members of the Conference are invited. 
(Steinway Hall.) 

ORCHESTRA REHEARSAL, National Orchestra Association, 
Leon Barzin, Conductor (Carnegie Hall), Conference del- 
egates invited to attend. 


Thursday, April 2—Afternoon 


LuncHEONS: National School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciations. 


CoNcERT—JUNIoR HicH ScuHoots or New York. Joseph 
P. Donnelly, Assistant Director of Music, in charge of 
Junior High School Music. 


SECTION MEETINGS. 


Section U 
Aputt EpucaTion In Music 
Osbourne McConathy, Chairman 
Program to be announced. 


Section V 

BAND AND WIND ENSEMBLES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 

} SR Pee William Revelli, Chairman 
Music Program: Port Washington (New York) High 
School Band; Paul Van Bodegraven, Conductor. 
Address: “Problems in the Teaching of Brass Instru- 
ments”—Ernest Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brass Sextet: Joliet Township (Ill.) High School; A. R. 
McAllister, Director. 
Address: “Teaching the Double-Reeds”—Otto Kraushaar, 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 
Woodwind Quintet: Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Ralph Rush, Director. 
Demonstration and Discussion: “How to Improve your 
Clarinet Section”—Gustave Langenus, Port Washington, 
New York. 
Address: “Materials for the Woodwind Ensembles”— 
George E. Waln, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Woodwind Ensemble: Oberlin Conservatory of Music; 
George E. Waln, Director. 


Section W 

CoLLEGE AND UNIverRSITY Music 

John W. Beattie, Chairman 
Topic: “Music in the Cultural Development of the College 
Student.” 
Opening Discussion: John W. Beattie, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Concert and Demonstration: University Singers of West- 
ern Reserve University, Jacob Evanson, Conductor. 


Address: “The Musical Prerogatives of the General Col- 
lege Student”—Prof. G. S. Dickinson, Vassar College. 


, Nineteen Thirty-six 


Thursday Afternoon—Continued 


(College and University Section—Continued) 


2:30 


5:00 


7 :00 


8:30 


8:15 
9 :30 


2:00 


5:00 


8:15 


Address :.“General Music Course for College Students”— 
Prof. Douglas Moore, Columbia University. 


Section Y 
CoORDINATION AND INTEGRATION OF MusIC IN THE SCHOOL 
CUMICNEAINE « 6 60. < c6o0s cess Hobart Sommers, Chairman 


Demonstration: Elementary School Music Integration, 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
“Pitfalls of Integration,” Dr. Herbert Bruner, Columbia 
University. 
Demonstration: Correlated Music in the High Schools— 
New Trier High School of Winnetka; Mrs. Marion Cot- 
ton, Director. 
Music Program: Lindblom (Chicago) High School A 
Cappella Choir, David Nyvall, Director. A group of choral 
numbers and two examples of choral speaking with musi- 
cal accompaniment. 

Section Z 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Cuorrs. F. Colwell Conklin, Chairman 
Music Program: Elementary School Choir, Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Mary C. Donovan, Director. Demonstration 
of prepared songs and presentation of new material to 
choir. 
Address: “An Illustrated Talk on the Training of the 
Boy Chorister’—Dr. T. Tertius Noble, and choristers of 
St. Thomas P. E. Church, New York City. 
Demonstration: Fifth and Sixth Grade Choir, Bryn Mawr 
School, Yonkers, New York; Arthur F. A. Witte, Director. 
Voice CLinic (continued). 


Thursday, April 2—Evening 
CONFERENCE DINNER. Master of Ceremonies: Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Director Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York. (Ballroom, Pennsylvania Hotel.) 
Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA Concert. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Conductor. (Carnegie Hall.) 


10:45 Lossy SInc. 


Friday, April 3—Morning 
OrcHEsTRA CLINIC (continued from Wednesday). 
FourtH GENERAL Session. Demonstration of Recent De- 
velopments in Reproduction of Sound, Color, and Motion. 
Demonstrations contributed by RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc.; Electrical Research Products, Inc.; General 
Electric Company. (Center Theatre, Radio City.) 


11:00 NBC Music ApprectaTtion Hour. (Program broadcast 


over national chain from Metropolitan Opera House.) 


12:00 LUNCHEONS. 


Friday, April 3—Afternoon 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION (Metropolitan Opera House). 
Presiding: Louis Woodson Curtis, Second Vice-President, 
Music Educators National Conference. 

Music Program: New York University Band, Ernest 
Williams, Director. 

Address: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Address« “Music in Education”’—Agnes Samuelson, Presi- 
dent National Education Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Music Program: New Jersey All-State High School Or- 
chestra and Chorus. Conductors: Orchestra—Herman 
Toplansky, Herbert Lloyd, Clifford Demarest; Chorus— 
K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Arthur E. Ward. Guest Conductor, 
Dr. Howard Hanson. 


Voice Cirnic (continued). 


Friday, April 3—Evening 


Fo.x Festivat (Metropolitan Opera House). 


Presented by the New York Folk Festival Council. Countries repre- 
sented in the festival: England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Austria, Bavaria, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, 
Latin America, American Indian, Russia, Syria, Alsace, Brittany, 
Netherlands, Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Ukraina, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 


10:45 Losry SINc. 


Saturday, April 4—Morning 


11:00 CuicpreN’s Concert—New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Ernest Schelling, Conductor (Carnegie Hall). 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Associated Glee Clubs Concert 


NE OF THE high spots of Conference Week will be the 
concert of the Associated Glee Clubs of America in 
Madison Square Garden, Wednesday evening, April 1. 
This body of male singers assembled from seven states and 
numbering approximately 1800, will sing under the leadership of 
four distinguished conductors—Charles A. Baker, L. Powell 
Evans, Julius Zingg, Dr. Elmer A. Tidmarsh. Dr. George Gart- 
lan has been invited to be guest conductor. Guest artist will be 





Helen Jepson, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
program: 
Part One 
RE. ...cscrhinndinuassnaebbedne William P. Bentz 
Invocation of Orpheus.............sseeees Jaco Peri 
Ft Ff ewe Secchi- Moore 
The Year's At the Spring........:..H. H. A. Beach 
re ..Williaam Hammond 
DE BO ncctunvconesanequaned George Henschel 
ye re ee Sullivan- Brewer 
Part Two 
RD SOs cccecnncsessersuead Selim Palmgren 
ED PIE Bc auicccsececccssees Joseph W. Clokey 
CAD GE BNOa ccc cccvscecctsontsses Robert W. Gibb 
I INE, nsdccevestcntauseonsabeens A. T. Davison 
Now Sleeps The Crimson Petal...... Mark Andrews 
Pe EN, ca cncaversesesecies Wagner-Andrews 


An innovation in this type of program is the presentation of 
the Joliet High School Band during intermission. The oppor- 
tunity to hear this remarkable organization will be welcome, 
especially to many who otherwise may not have that pleasure. 


The Association will maintain an exhibit in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, and it is hoped that delegates will give those in attendance 
the pleasure of meeting them and of discussing with them the 
Association and its objectives—notably its Junior Glee Club 
campaign. A. C. Victor, Secretary. 


Folk Festival 


A THE WHOLE worcp has contributed to the making of America 
—more, perhaps, than most of us realize. The Virginia Reel 
is a weaving dance that was probably brought over by the Dela- 
ware Finns; the Hessian soldiers gave us Yankee Doodle; Home 
Sweet Home was an Italian folk song; even our own Thanks- 
giving Day came from the Netherlands. So the Folk Festival 
Council through its many member groups is weaving into the 
pattern of American life the music and the dances, and the best 
of the cultures of the people who are making the United States 
of tomorrow. 

The Council’s festival to be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the Music Educators National Conference on April 3, 
will include the songs and the dances of many peoples: Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Belgium, the Brit- 
ish Isles, Switzerland, France, Germany, Poland, Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia, Russia, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece,: Portugal, Ar- 
























menia, Syria, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the countries of South 
America will contribute to making the festival a success. 

The Music Educators National Conference and the Folk Fes- 
tival Council are working spiritually very close together in the 
effort to keep alive in the minds of people the assurance of being 
able to participate in the arts. The Council is looking forward 
with great eagerness to the festival at the Metropolitan. 


Folk Festival Committee: Horst von der Goltz (Chairman), Lola de 
Grille, Arthur Leon Moore, Patricia Parmalee, M. Lilyan Stainkamp. 


Lohengrin at the “Met’’ 


A JuST THINK OF IT! A chance to hear one of the greatest 
opera companies in the world, with an all-star cast, in the splen- 
did home of song—the Metropolitan Opera House—presenting 
one of the finest music dramas of all time! And at a cost of 
less than one-half the regular season scale of prices! That is 
exactly what is offered in a special performance arranged for 
the Music Educators National Conference on Tuesday night, 
March 31, 1936. 

This remarkable opportunity has come about through an un- 
usual combination of circumstances. For a long time it appeared 
impossible. The regular season of opera closes the week before 
the Conference and the company is to be on tour. But under 
the skillful handling of Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Chairman of 
the Opera Committee, things began to happen. The Juilliard 
Foundation posted a liberal guarantee, the Metropolitan Realty 
Company (which owns the theatre) donated their personally 
owned boxes to be sold to liberally disposed firms and indi- 
viduals, the Opera Company offered the performance at actual 
cost—and the impossible was accomplished. 

And so, on March 31, we are to hear Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
with the following unapproachable cast: Elsa, Edith Rethberg; 
Ortrude, Dorothee Manski; Lohengrin, Rene Maison; Telra- 
mund, Frederick Schorr; King Henry, Emmanuel List; Conduc- 
tor, Artur Bodansky—and the full Metropolitan chorus and or- 
chestra. To musicians and music lovers these names are house- 
hold words. Even so, one cannot forego a word of congratula- 
tion on the opportunity to hear Rethberg in one of her most fa- 
mous roles, to hear and see the finest living singing-actor in the 
name part, to follow the magnetic beat of one of the world’s 
greatest Wagnerian conductors, and to enjoy the perfect ensem- 
ble of this uniquely balanced performance in this most celebrated 
of lyric theatres. 

Tickets are $3.00 on the orchestra floor (regular price, $7.00) 
and the remainder of the house in proportion. An announcement 
and order blank have been mailed to every Conference member. 
If you failed to receive your mailing, you will find full informa- 
tion in this Journat. The house is sure to be sold out long in 
advance, and first come will be first served. It will be a nota- 
ble night in Conference history. OsspouRNE McConaTHY 


Juilliard Demonstration 


4 A DEMONSTRATION of various phases of the work of the super- 
visors in training at the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music will be given at the Juilliard School of Music, 
130 Claremont Avenue, on Tuesday, March 3lst. The schedule 
will be included in the official program book, 

The demonstration in the morning covers the type of instruc- 
tion given in the Vocal and Theoretic Departments, and in the 
afternoon that of the Instrumental Department. 

Members of the Conference are invited to visit any or all of 
the periods scheduled for this demonstration. 

Gerorce A. WEDGE 


Exhibition of Folk Music 


4 Tue NatIoNAL CoMMITTEE on folk arts of the United States 
invites you to a Loan Exhibition of Folk Music of the United 
States, arranged in honor of the Conference, Saturday, March 
28th to Saturday, April 4th, from 11 to 6 o’clock daily (except 
Sunday), at its national headquarters, 673 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City (entrance on East 53rd Street). 

The Exhibition includes authoritative published collections of 
folk songs, music, dances and games; some rare reference sources 
from the permanent collection of the Committee; and a loan 
exhibit of typical American folk musical instruments. Also on 
view will be a copy of the Report on Folk Music of the United 
States recently completed by the Committee as the contribution 
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A Chorus of Eighteen Hundred Men Will Sing in Madison Square Garden, Wednesday Evening, April 1. 
Picture Shows a Previous New York Concert by Associated Glee Clubs 


from the United States for the International Archive of Folk 
Music, which will be shown in advance of its publication by the 
International Institute of Intellectual Codperation in Paris. In 
addition to the music exhibition, examples of American Folk 
Arts from the permanent reference collection of the National 
Committee will be on view. 

Free to members of the Conference. 25 cents admission to non- 
members. Ropert ALFRED SHAW 


Voice Clinics 


March 30, 31, April 1, 2, 3, 
Conducted by the New York Voice Educators Committee 
Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman 


4 THE PuRPOSE of the Voice Clinics in the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the Music Educators National Conference is to consider 
and discuss the uses and abuses of the voice mechanism in 
Speech, as well as in Song. In all walks of life, voice culture, 
as applied to speech, is becoming a recognized need in our every- 
day contacts, whereas formerly, it was identified mainly with the 
so-called cultural side of life. 

The necessity for codperation between the private voice-edu- 
cator and the school voice-educator looms more apparent each 
day, as only through such codperation may we hope for a better 
understanding, and a consequent clarification of a subject which 
hitherto has been presented purely through empiric processes. 

At each session of the voice clinics there will be a short talk 
by some prominent voice educator; the introduction of and a few 
words by a leading artist from the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
This will be followed by general discussion, a la round table, 
of the “subject of the day”. In addition, there will be an op- 
portunity for those attending, to present specific problems which 
will be answered by those present who are best qualified to 
elucidate on the particular phase of voice work involved. 

Following the daily session, various members of the voice pro- 
fession will meet informally, for the purpose of private discussion 
and social greeting. The names of speakers and distinguished 
guests will be announced in the official program.—P. R. S. 


School Chorus Directors and Voice 
Teachers, Attention! 


4 A PRELIMINARY MEETING has been called for Sunday, March 
29, at 11:00 A.M. at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, to dis- 
cuss arrangements for a national high school choral association. 
In response to an apparent growing need, it is proposed to provide 
an organization similar to the National School Band and Orches- 
tra Associations, which, in codperation with M. E. N. C. Com- 
mittee on Contests and Festivals, will be in a position to serve 
the district and state high school vocal music contests and pos- 
sibly inaugurate national contests, or regional events which will 
serve the same purpose. All high school supervisors, chorus 
directors and others interested in high school vocal music are 
invited to attend. The meeting is sponsored by the Committee 
representing the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
the Chicago Council of Singing Teachers, the New York Singing 
Teachers Association and the Vocal Division of the M. E. N. C. 
Committee on Festivals and Contests. The room assigned for 
the meeting will be announced in the official program, which may 
be secured when you register at the convention desk at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. FrepERICK Haywoop 


March, Nineteen Thirty-six 





National School Orchestra Association 


4 THE ANNUAL meeting of the National School Orchestra As- 
sociation will be held at Hotel Pennsylvania, Wednesday, April 1, 
at 2:30 P. M. All orchestra leaders, instrumental supervisors 
and teachers of orchestral instruments are eligible for member- 
ship in the Association, and are invited to join us. (Active 
membership, fee, $1.00.) 

Thursday, April 2, we will meet with officers and members of 
the National School Band Association for luncheon and discus- 
sion. All persons interested in the activities of the two Associ- 
ations are invited. 

The orchestra clinics, April 1 and April 3 at 8:15 A. M., 
sponsored by the Orchestra Association, and the band clinics, 
March 31 and April 3, will be of interest to every one concerned 
with instrumental music. Many other features of especial im- 
portance to instrumental musicians and teachers are scheduled 
during the week. 

Apam P. Lestnsky, President 


High School Solo Singing Competitions 


Under the auspices of the Vocal Section, Festivals and Contests Committee, M. E. N. C. 
the American Academy of Teachers of Singing and the Chicago Council of 
Teacher of Singing 


4 Tue 1936 Finals in the senior high school students solo sing- 
ing competition will be held in connection with the biennial 
meeting of the Music Educators National Conference, at New 
York, N. Y., Wednesday, April 1, at 9:30 A. M. (Place will 
be announced in the official program book, to be secured at 
registration desk, Hotel Pennsylvania.) 

The competition is open only to high school students who re- 
ceived honor rating at the 1935 preliminary competitions. All 
1935 honor winners will be eligible, even though not registered 
in high school this academic year. 

The six competitors receiving the highest honor grade will be 
awarded a free scholarship for one year in some distinguished 
school of music. Up to the present time The Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, N. Y., The Institute of Musical Art, 
of the Juilliard School, at New York, and the New England 
Conservatory of Music, at Boston, Mass., have donated scholar- 
ships. The balance of the number required will be announced 
as soon as they are received. 

There are to be six judges appointed by the committees con- 
ducting the competition: Three from the National Conference, 
one from the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, one 
from the Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing and one from 
the New York Singing Teachers Association. 


Address all correspondence regarding registration to Frederick 
Haywood, General Chairman of the High School Solo Singing 
Competition Committee, care of Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois. 


{This announcement authorized by the 1935-6 High School Solo Singing 
Competition Committee, and the sponsoring organizations represented by: 
Frederick H. Haywood, Chairman for the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing; Thomas MacBurney, Chairman for the Chicago Council of 
Teachers of Singing; Richard Grant, Chairman, Vocal Section, Festivals 
and Contests Committee, M. E. N. C.] 
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DAMROSCH 
EARHART 
LOCKHART 
SCHOLES 


ce ce « ec these are names* on 
whieh is built a eatalog of 
greatest importance to all 
music education. 


* 


We might cite—DAMROSCH: “‘A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God,” for chorus and orchestra; EARHART: ‘“‘*The 
Meaning and Teaching of Music’; LOCKHART: The 
Lockhart Instrumental Techniques; SCHOLES: Music 
Appreciation—Its History and Technics. 


* 


*In alphabetical order, 
of course; only time will 
tell which of these names 
has given the most to 
music education. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


Rockefeller Center New York City 
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MUSIC EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENTS EXHIBIT 


Featuring creative expression, coérdination and integra- 

tion of music in the school curriculum, music apprecia- 

tion. An exceptionally attractive and comprehensive 

showing, arranged by a special committee of which 

Sarah E. O’Malley of Chicago is Chairman. Open daily 

Lae ~ M. to 6:00 P. M., Exhibit Floor, Pennsylvania 
otel. 











Ernest Schelling Children’s Concerts. A few tickets are 
available for the March 28 and April 4, Saturday forenoon, chil- 
dren’s concerts of the New York Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety with Ernest Schelling conducting. These concerts are 
scheduled at Carnegie Hall at 11:00 to 12:15 o’clock. The pro- 
gram on March 28 will be made up of ballet music assisted by 
the Chalif Ballet of New York. On April 4 a request program 
will be presented. Conference members wishing to attend these 
concerts may arrange for tickets by writing direct to the box 
office, Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The prices are $2.00 for orchestra and upper box 
seats, and $2.50 for lower boxes. 


The Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia Fraternity Convention banquet 
and initiation will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania Tuesday, 
March 3l1st. Special speakers who will be present will include 
Peter W. Dykema, Hollis Dann, Howard Hanson, Tom Dewey, 
Edgar Gordon, Osbourne McConathy. This will be one of the 
largest gatherings of Sinfonians yet. Brothers, make your plans 
accordingly. The Fraternity will maintain official headquarters 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania during the Convention of the Music 
Educators National Conference. Drop around and make “your- 
sel’ to hame”’.—cC. E. L. 


Piano Teachers Attention. Jennie Buchwald, 309 West 57th 
Street, New York City, writes: “The Piano Teachers’ Congress 
of New York is desirous of being useful and codéperative in tne 
forthcoming Music Educators Convention.” In keeping with 
this desire Miss Buchwald, who is President of the Congress, 
invites such Conference delegates as are interested to attend 
the monthly meeting of The Piano Teachers’ Congress at Stein- 
way Hall, 113 West 57th Street, Thursday forenoon, April 2, 
from 10:00 to 12:00 o’clock. 


Sigma Alpha Iota initiation and dinner, Tuesday Night, 
March thirty-first, 5:30 o’clock, Pennsylvania Hotel. Reserva- 
tions at Sigma Alpha Iota Registration Desk. —A. E. B. 


Phi Sigma Mu wilil have a breakfast meeting Thursday April 
2 at Hotel Pennsylvania. Ada Bicking will be the speaker. 
The honorary badge of the fraternity will be presented to 
Mabel Bray.—Naomi Graef, President. 


National Orchestra Rehearsal. The training orchestra of 
the National Orchestral Association, under the direction of 
Leon Barzin, is planning a special rehearsal in the large audi- 
torium of Carnegie Hall on Thursday morning, April 2nd, at 
ten o’clock, at which the various phases of the educational 
work carried on by the Association will be demonstrated. 

Mr. Barzin is planning to have the orchestra read at sight 
a symphonic composition; also to have young soloists appear 
accompanied by the orchestra; also to have one or more con- 
ductor students lead the orchestra; and also to have a manu- 
script composition rehearsed with the composer present. Con- 
ference members are invited to attend.—Franklin Robinson, 
Administrative Director. 


The American School of the Air, an educational program 
sponsored for the past seven seasons by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, invites the members of the Music Educators 
National Conference to attend a broadcast of its music program 
Tuesday, March 31st at 2:30 P. M. in Carnegie Hall. Dorothy 
Gordon, well known through her concert and radio work, will 
present a program for the intermediate grades on “Music in 
Louisiana.” 


This is one of the regularly scheduled music pro- 


grams of the American School of the Air and will be broad- 
cast over a nationwide hook-up of eighty-nine stations. For 
this occasion Miss Gordon will present the program in cos- 
tume. Immediately following, from three to three-thirty, the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Howard 
Barlow willebe heard with two featured soloists in an “Under- 
standing Opera” program. This will be broadcast from the 
stage of Carnegie Hall. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners and 
Special Meetings - 
A PLACES where these events will be held will be listed in 
the official program book and on the Convention bulletin boards. 


The list includes only those events for which arrangements 
have been made at the time of going to press. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 


10:00 A.M. Music Education Research Council. 
10:00 A.M. Executive Committee of the M. E. N. C. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 29 
10:00 A.M. Music Education Research Council. 
10:00 A.M. Board of Directors of the M. E. N. C. 
11:00 A.M. Meeting of Voice Teachers and Choral Directors. 
6:00 P.M. Dinner of Voice Teachers and Choral Directors. 
MONDAY, MARCH 30 
11:45 A.M. Sectional Conference Presidents—Preliminary meet- 
ing. 
12:00 Noon In-and-About Clubs, Music Educators Clubs and 
Associations of United States—Luncheon. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 31 
7:30 A.M. oe E. N. C. Founders and Life Members—Break- 
ast. 


Sectional Conference Luncheons: 
California-Western and Northwest Conferences. 
Eastern Conference. 

North Central Conference. 

Southern Conference. 

Southwestern Conference. 


12:00 Noon 


5:30 P.M. Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia—Banquet and Initiation. 

5:30 P.M. Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority—Initiation and Dinner. 

6:00 P.M. Mu Phi Epsilon—Dinner. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1 

7:45 A.M. Christiansen Choral School—Breakfast. 

7:45 A.M. Potsdam (New York) State Normal School— 
Breakfast. 

12:00 Noon Fredonia (New York) State Normal School— 
Luncheon. 

12:00 Noon National Music Camp—Luncheon. 

12:00 Noon Music Appreciation Group—Luncheon. 

12:00 Noon State Chairmen of the M. E. N. C.—Luncheon. 

6:00 P.M. American Institute of Normal Methods—Dinner. 

6:00 P.M. Music Education Exhibitors Association—Biennial 
Business Meeting and Dinner. 

6:00 P.M. New York University—Testimonial Dinner for Dr. 
Hollis Dann. 

6:00 P.M. Teachers College of Columbia University—Dinner 
at Teachers College. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 2 

7:45 A.M. Phi Sigma Mu Fraternity—Breakfast. 

12:00 Noon National School Orchestra Association and Na- 
tional School Band Association—Luncheon. 

12:00 Noon Eastman School of Music—Luncheon. 

12:00 Noon Pennsylvania Members of the M. E. N. C.—Uunch- 
eon. 

7:30 P.M. Music Educators National Conference—Biennial 
Dinner. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 3 
12:00 Noon American Choral and Festival Alliance—Luncheon. 
12:00 Noon Committee on Integration of High School Studies. 





Tueopore F. Kuper 
Associate Directing Chairman 
Planning and Budget Committee 


Howarp Hanson 
Master of Ceremonies 
Conference Dinner 
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President 
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Frances Extiott Crarx 
Chairman of the Founders 
Chairman, Hospitality Committee 
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We dedicate this publication to the thou- 
sands of Music Educators who, with pride, 
have’ accepted the Gospel of Music as their life's 
work, and who, with patience and diligence, are 
spreading and teaching its tenets to our growing generations. 


BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, INc. 


43-47 WEST 23rd STREET 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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Ww: ALL hear a great deal these days about a changing educa- 
tion for a changing world, fitting education to meet modern 
needs, extension of educational opportunities to a waiting and 
willing public, and many other theoretical ideas which certainly 
sound plausible and necessary, if education is to function ade- 
quately in the great business of living. But what are we music 
educators doing about it? Are we changing our attitudes and 
objectives? Are we making any changes in our school curric- 
ulum? Are we opening any opportunities to young people 
leaving school to continue their music interests and skills in 
community projects? Are we making any provision for parents 
to revive an earlier interest in music and to continue, in home 
life and leisure hours, some forms of musical activity designed 
to give pleasure and educational development? Are we seeing 
our job as confined to school and school hours only, or are we 
extending the benefits of music to the community as well? Fre- 
quent self-survey is a splendid thing to help us to determine our 
direction and our final attainments, and yet how often what we 
gain by these attainments is not at all what in the meantime we 
have come to need. 

Without question we have a “waiting and willing public’— 
willing to enter into any sort of project that may promise per- 
sonal pleasure and development, and waiting only for someone to 
start such a project and direct its activities. Education does not 
stop when people leave school, but much of it after this time is 
left to chance for lack of stimulation and leadership. Today we 
hear much about adult education, because these recent years of 
enforced leisure or extended off-duty periods have found too 
many people unskilled, and therefore unequipped to pursue any 
satisfying activity or occupation. Lacking in personal resource- 
fulness to use this margin of spare hours, they have been idle— 
and unhappy. It now seems evident that had these individuals 
been held responsible for less factual knowledge during their 
school years, and had they been taught to enjoy music, art, good 
literature, some of the skilled crafts, homemaking arts and many 
other things which add to the attractiveness of living, leisure 
hours would have been welcome, indeed, to allow the continuance 
of these cultural pursuits. Looking at the problem from the 
standpoint of a Parent-Teacher Association worker trying to 
promote more opportunities for adult participation in music, as 
well as from the viewpoint of a busy music teacher, it seems that 
we as school music educators have been short of vision and satis- 
fied with a partly completed picture. We have not looked be- 








_ The author is Supervisor of Music, Decatur Public Schools; Instructor 
in Music Education, Millikin University, and National Chairman of the 
Committee on Music, National Congress of Parents and’ Teachers. 


Let Parents Sing, loo! 


MAYME E. IRONS 






yond school to the continuance of the thing we have started. 
We have been complacently watching how far we have come and 
have forgotten to determine how far we may go. 

Six years ago in our local situation we were practically forced 
by circumstances to undertake the organization and direction of 
a group of Mothersingers, who—in case you do not know—are 
Parent-Teacher Association members having children in school 
and who themselves have singing ability. Knowing that one can 
ill afford to disregard reasonable community demands, yet in- 
wardly rebellious at the thought of increased responsibility and 
more work added to a very heavy load, we found ourselves con- 
fronted with a very real problem. We accepted our responsi- 
bility. Later when we found how responsive these mothers were, 
how well they worked to achieve beautiful singing, how loyal 
they were to the organization, how interested they became in our 
school music opportunities for their children, and how they sup- 
ported not only school but community music affairs, we began to 
see how limited our vision had been. Here was at least a part 
of our waiting public, eager for direction, responsive to leader- 
ship and happy with accomplishment. What a joy these Mother- 
singers have been! And what a support they have given our 
efforts for their children! 

Throughout the six years of their existence, they have con- 
tributed constantly to the musical life of our city. They have 
given programs for schools, for PTA meetings, for neighboring 
towns wishing to start a Mothersingers chorus, for local, district, 
state and national PTA conventions, for churches, for civic 
groups and educational bodies, for civic music organizations, for 
the State Federation of Music Clubs and for the Music Educators 
Conference. Each year they have presented a beautiful Christ- 
mas vesper service as their Christmas gift to the community. 
They have been self-supporting financially, and have worked 
endlessly to carry on this active program which contribttes so 
much to the city’s musical life. Out of it have come for all of 
us so much of personal development, personal enrichment and 
musical growth—and so much happiness,—that now we consider 
this work one of the important parts of our job. And our good 
superintendent also approves the project, allows school time for 
rehearsals and pronounces it a highly successful community 
music activity. 

We have tried to find a leader to do for the fathers of the 
community (particularly in PTA groups) what has been done 
for the mothers, and for the teachers. Yes, the teachers have 
their chorus, too, but in out-of-school time, as do one hundred 
twenty-five grade school boys. But so far the fathers are denied 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SIX 
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RING UP THE CURTAIN 


(Stage Sketches of Popular Music in America) 
1840 — 1900 
A Musical Revue 
By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 


; Vocal Score and Dialogue Complete, $1.50 


STAGE GUIDE, with full directions and dance steps, may be had on a rental basis—$1.00 per month 
or fraction thereof. 





This musical revue of the best loved popular music and forms of entertainment of the past is unique 
among materials for school or society performance. As a change from the usual operetta, it offers 
opportunity for originality and novelty, and may be performed with almost any number of players. 
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Seeular Choruses 
for Commencement and Other Spring Festivals 


UNISON SOPRANO, ALTO and BASS 
































































































Johnson—America’s Message——.—— (Oct. No. 13,198—10c) Callcott—To All You Ladies Now at Land_.(Oct. No. 14,587—10c) 
Whitehead—Pioneers (Oct. No. 14,663—10c) Coleridge-Taylor—Viking Song ...........(Oct. No. 14,129—10e) 
English Air—Gossip Joan (Oct. No. 14,636—10c) 
TWO-PART—S. A. (EASY) Lowe—Cadets on Parade (Oct. No. 14,065—12c) 
Irish Folksong—Meeting of the Waters._..(Oct. No. 14,766—10c) Targett—Forest Dance (Oct. No. 13,767—10c) 
Saar—Pretense (Oct. No. 14,805—10c) Veazie—Morning Invitation (Oct. No. 4,210—10c) 
Scottish Folksong—Faithfu’ Johnnie... ie sg ES 
Wooler—O Music (Oct. No. 13,542— MEN’. ES—S. S. A. 
Wooler—Summer is Coming (Oct. No. 13,669—10c) wo 3 CHORUS 
Berwald—My Daffodils (Oct. No. 14,887—15c) 
TWO-PART—S. A. (MEDIUM) Berwald—Stars with Little Golden Sandals._.(Oct. No. 14,888—15c) 
= “ ” Delibes—Butterfly! Butterfly! ...___.. (Oct. No. 14,064—15c) 
Humperdinck—Prayer from “‘Haensel and ae OM se. 14.9200) ish Ai Gossip foam (Oct. No. 14.834—15c) 
Kieserling—Birdland Symphony.........__.(Oct. No. 13,523—15c) English Air—Peterkin Spray (Oct. No. 14,768—1Sc) 
ream-Boat Passes By. (Oct. No, 14,101—10c) Fisher—Make My Heart a Place Where Angels Sing 
Pike—Medley from the South... ae No. 13,152—15c) (Oct. No. 14,859—15c) 
Veazie—Morning Invitation Oct. No. 13,798—10c) Gibb—Mammy’s Lullaby. (Oct. No. 14,896—10c) 
Gretchaninoff—Slumber Song. (Oct. No. 13,899—10c) 
TWO-PART—S. A. (ADVANCED) Huerter—Pirate Dreams _— = 13,715—15c) 
“os Miles—Scythe Song. (Oct. No. 14,890—15c) 
Coleridge-Taylor—Viking Song ............... ......(Oct. No. 13,062—12c) S - - 
Custance—Nursery Rhyme Suite_____ Oct. No. 12,498—15c) Rachmaninoff—Through the Silent Night.....(Oct. No. 13,867—15c) 
Saint-Saens—The Swan (Oct. No. 14,076—10c) Reichardt—In the Time of Roses (Oct. No. 11,804—10c) 
Strauss—Greeting to Spring (Oct. No. 13,814—12c) Strauss—Greeting to Spring (Oct. No. 13,261—16c) 
THREE-PART—T. B. B. WOMEN’S CHORUSES—S. S. A. A. 
(Suitable for Boys) Debussy—Starry Night (Oct. No. 14,508—15c) 
Gibb—Lone Star Ranger. (Oct. No. 14,895—10c) Edwards—Lady Moon (Oct. No. 14,751—10c) 
Gibb—Southern Lullaby (Oct. No. 14,894—10c) Gretchaninoff—The Lark (Oct. No. 14,771—15c) 
Irish Air—Gajway Piper (Oct. No. 14,720—15¢) Gretchaninoff—A Summer Night... (Oct. No. 14,769—15¢) 
FOUR PART—T. T. B. B. (EASY) MIXED VOICES—S. A. T. B. 
(Suitable for Boys) Delibes—Butterfl 
y, Butterfly (Oct. No. 14,152—15c) 
English Folksong—The Cuckoo. (Oct. No. 14,764—10c) : 
Sibelius—God's Treasure (Finlandia) (Oct. No. 14,717—10c) English Air—Gossip Joan (Oct. No. 14,835—I5¢) 


Fisher—Make My Heart a Place Where Angels Sing 
(Oct. No. 14,820—15c) 





FOUR PART—T. T. B. B. (ADVANCED) 




















Handel—Holy Art Thou! (Oct. No. 14,86]—15c) 

— Chantey py =— r~ og Lemare—Dream-Boat Passes By ......(Oct. No. 14,099—15c) 
(Oct. No. 14,865—15c) Pestalozza—Ciribiribin (Oct. No. 12,125—12c) 

Galbraith—Out of the Silence (Oct. No. 14,866—20c) Pike—Medley from the South (Oct. No. 12,538—16c) 
Gibb—Rise! Lowland and Highlandmen._._..(Oct. No. 14,757—15c) Targett—Forest Dance (Oct. No. 13,461—10c) 














Examine the above listed works at the DITSON EXS35I 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc. 
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By DON MORRISON 


system of Relay Solos for training young 
orchestras 
INTERESTING INVALUABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE FOR EXHIBITIONS 
PRACTICAL 


Planned equally for all instruments 

Illustrates vividly variety in expression 

Builds intonation and tone quality 

Follows any first-year instrumental class-method 


BOOK ONE 


MORRISON ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 








on to play different sections, and the four who 

succeed best are chosen to play the piece as a 
Relay Solo. They come forward, before the group. 
The piano starts, and the piece is played in an 
unbroken sequence, each individual in turn playing 
his section. 

In like manner the sections of the piece may be 
assigned to different groups of instruments, choosing 
for each part the kind of instrument that best por- 
trays its character. This is called a Group Relay. 

Orchestral Unisons and Relay Solos have been 
created to awaken in young players this realization 
of variety in expression, and to clarify at the outset 
the varied personalities of the orchestral instruments. 

These unisons include, from the string bass to the 


\ ] OLUNTEERS in the orchestra or class are called 











G flute, tones sounding through four octaves, and have, 
PRELUDE, IN Arthur Heacox for this reason, a rich, chord-like effect when voiced 

SpanisH Fest1vaL—Harvey Gaul by the fall scheol-orchostra. — ait 

ven °° The Relay o, an e Group Relay, bring into 
Sweet Canaan—WN egro Spiritual active use the beginnings of musical analysis, and 
Unison Tecunics—Don Morrison give —" understanding of how musical compositions 
are made. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Violin 6. Oboe, C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 10. E> Alto Horn or Melophone 
Viola 7. Trumpet, Clarinet, Soprano and Tenor Saxophones 1l. Trombone, Bassoon, Baritone 
*Cello in Bb (Trombone or Baritone, treble clef) 12. Eb and BBb Tubas 
String Bass 8. French Horn in F 13. Percussion 
Flute, Piccolo 9. Eb Alto Saxophone 14. Piano Accompaniment 
Instrumental parts, each, 15 cents Piano Accompaniment, 60 cents Full Score, 1.00 
CRD 
The Philharmonic Orchestra Folio 
CONTENTS 
Gavotte cb)dbre.....cccccccccscccces Padre G. Martini 8. Intermezzo (L’Arlésienne Suite)........ Georges Bizet 
Moment Musical No. 3...........-+++- Franz Schubert 9. Turkish March.............00- Ludwig van Beethoven 
Cappriccio in A.........ccccccccccecees Joseph Haydn 10. Minuet from Symphony in E>..... Wolfgang A. Mozart 
BEE Mc dcaccvscscceseesseees Gustave Lazarus 11. Gavotte from Paris and Helen....... C. W. von Gluck 
Gavotte and Musette........... Johann Sebastian Bach 12. Hungarian Dance, No. 5............. Johannes Brahms 
Largo from Xerxes............ George Frideric Handel 13. Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2.......... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
Bourrée in G minor............ Johann Sebastian Bach 14. Ballet Music from Rosamunde......... Franz Schubert 
INSTRUMENTATION 

lst Violin 10. 2nd Clarinet in Bb 19. Trombone (or Baritone) (Treble 
2nd Violin 1l. Bassoon clef) 
3rd Violin (substitute for Viola) 12. Ist Horn in F 20. Eb Tuba 
Viola 13. 2nd Horn in F 21. Eb Alto Saxophone 
Violoncello 14. 1st Alto (or Melophone) in E> 22. C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 
Double Bass 15. 2nd Alto (or Melophone) in 23. Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Flute 16. Ist Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 24. Timpani 
Oboe 17. 2nd Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 25. Drums 
Ist Clarinet in Bb 18. Trombone (Bass clef) 26. Piano 


PRICES: Instrument Books, each, $.50; Piano Part, $1.00 
Miniature Sample First Violin Part Sent FREE On Request 
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the chance to which they would respond so willingly, according 
to all indications. 

Then, too, we have wondered just how many parents have 
musical instruments put away on a closet shelf, which now are 
never touched but which could be made to sing again if the 
school instrumental instructors the country over would organize 
and direct parents’ orchestras or community bands. Such projects 
may seem only an extension of school responsibility without 
added remuneration, but there are compensations that are not 
financial, and increments not measured by money, which offset 
the time and energy involved. Personal growth and development, 
the enjoyment and support of good music which unified effort 
has produced, are some of the apparent results to the partici- 
pants as well as to the community. 

But not all parents can perform in music, nor do they care to 
perform it. Many of them prefer to know more about music or 
to listen to the performance of others. This, too, is a beneficial 
form of music enjoyment which might be developed by the school 
music teacher, who should be a logical leader in any community. 
So much good music is available now by radio and by reproduc- 


Cataloging School- 


ing instruments that almost any community may supplement its 
own local talent with programs to be had almost at will. Groups 
listening can be greatly enhanced by group study of the music 
to be heard. Advance study of the composer, the artist, type of 
composition, and of the music itself, will greatly. increase under- 
standing and appreciation. Here is an open field of service to the 
PTA public which is willing and waiting for just such help. 
Nor need such activities be confined to parents alone, but they 
may be open to those who have gone out from our schools and 
now need opportunity to continue their musical interests. In 
providing our young people a means for the continuance of musi- 
cal skills begun during school life or by encouraging parents to 
continue their own performing skill, we add much to the educa- 
tional and cultural life of our own communities, thus helping our 
teaching to function in a highly practical way. Finally, neither 
our influence nor our efforts can be confined to the school alone. 
We are a part of the community’s educational forces and we 
must make that part worthy of our chosen medium. Then we 
shall have made our contribution to the type of education which 
functions at once in better and happier living. 


Owned Instruments 


J. LEON RUDDICK 


Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Cleveland Public Schools 


| in CLEVELAND school system has approximately $160,000 
invested in band and orchestra instruments, exclusive of 
about 900 pianos listed in the equipment inventory. The Board 
of Education purchased, during a ten-year buying period, about 
$60,000 worth of instruments, the remaining $100,000 represent- 
ing the investment of the individual schools. This is a concrete 
indication of the interest in the development of instrumental 
music in the individual school community, and willingness of 
school administrators to assume part of the financial responsi- 
bility for extension of opportuntity in the field of instrumental 
music. This is, further, an example of centralized subsidy of 
the “governmental” type, which stimulates individual initiative on 
the part of separate units to the extent that, during the days 
of buying, many schools followed the policy of matching yearly 
appropriations of tax money with like amount, and many con- 
tinued to buy from their own treasuries after the period of 
Board of Education expansion closed. 

An instrument inventory of this size involves problems of 
administration, because the equipment is widely distributed 
throughout the school system. Cataloging by building and by 
type of instrument; record of transfers from building to build- 
ing; identification records for use in cases of loss or theft; 
records of maintenance—these are all important factors in the 





Interior of repair shop on wheels, owned by Theodore Larson, operated 
in the Cleveland School System for repairing the musical instruments 
owned by the Cleveland Schools. 
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central office records and many must be duplicated in the indi- 
vidual buildings to which the instruments are assigned. 

Recent economic conditions have brought about a change in 
the distribution plan followed for many years in Cleveland. It 
was comparatively simple, under the generally known bonding 
system, to place an instrument in the hands of a student under 
bond signed by the parent with signatures of one or more real 
estate owners as surety. Under this plan the bondee was held 
responsible for the safe return of the instrument, and was 
required to pay the cost of any necessary repairs during the 
bonding period. The instrument was then used and maintained 
in the same manner as if owned by the student. This com- 
paratively simple procedure is, however, no longer possible. 
First, it became increasingly difficult, in certain districts in the 
city, to secure the signatures of real estate owners as surety; 
second, budget reductions stopped, temporarily, the purchase of 
additional equipment in all departments. Although, in 1932, the 
Board of Education-owned instruments represented only eleven 
per cent of the total number in use in instrumental classes, 
bands and orchestras in the city, the number of privately-owned 
instruments was steadily decreasing, as well. This situation, in 
conjunction with a steadily increasing interest and demand for 
greater opportunity in the field of instrumental music, made 
imperative a reorganization of our distribution plan, which, in 
turn involved changes in maintenance and cataloging. 

Board of Education-owned instruments, purchased from tax 
funds, are listed in inventory books of the loose-leaf type. There 
are four copies of this inventory available for the directing su- 
pervisor of music, the supervisor of instrumental music, the office 
of the Music Department, and one on file in the Department 
ot Housing (office of general control of equipment and supplies). 

It has been found advisable to use the loose-leaf book type 
of record because of its convenience in connection with com- 
mittee meetings, inspection at various buildings, and ease of 
correction or addition of information. 

The individual schools use this form in sheet or card catalog 
for records of both Board of Education-owned and school-owned 
instruments with the modification of the “History (transfers, 
etc.)” column to read “Bonded to” to indicate the student using 
the instrument for given periods of time. (See page 49.) 

Multiple use of instruments seems to be the only answer to 
the problem created by increased demand and stationary supply 
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Another 
“SMASH HIT 


By the Co-Authors of PICKLES, 
Donn P. Crane and Allan Benedict 


A sparkling piratical absurdity 
in 2 Acts for High Schools 


Gay Melodies 
Clever Plot 
Humorous Situations 


Vocal Score and Libretto, complete, 
$1.50. Stage guide and Orchestration 
on rental. At your request we send a 
copy *“‘on approval’’. 





You are invited to visit our 
display at the National Con- 
ference: March 29- April 3 
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Other Successes 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
“Once In a Blue Moon” 
“Tulip Time” 
“Robin Hood, Incorporated” 
“Bells of Capistrano” 
“Ichabod Crane” 
“Purple Towers” 

“In Old St. Louis” 
“Up In The Air” 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
“Maid In Japan” 
“Tea House of Sing Lo” 
FOR GRADES 
“Kay & Gerda” 

“The King’s Sneezes”’ 
“The Kitchen Clock” 
“Chauntecleer” 

“Peter Picker’s Plight’’ 

a 
Many Contest Numbers for Orchestra, 
Ensemble and Band available 


SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL 
DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITIES 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOGS 
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H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


Dept. S. 23 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRY ONE OF THESE FINE INSTRUMENTS 


FROM THE P-A WONDER-BOOK OF VALUES 








TRUMPET 


This “Frat” model (64B) 
is a masterpiece in design 
and construction and em- 
bodies every desirable 
feature of Pan-American 
quality construction. 
Brilliant and penetrating 
tone. Light, fast depend- 
able valve action. Perfect 
intonation. Easy to blow. 
20 inches long with 4%- 
inch bell. Guaranteed. 
Price includes case. 


METAL 
CLARINET 


Model 72N, finely 
toned, in Bb Boehm 
system, 17 keys, 6 
rings. Solid nickel 
silver body heavily 
silver plated with 
many hand bur- 
nished points and 
gold inside bell. “‘All- 
Star” mouthpiece, acces- 
sories, and plush lined 
case. Factory guaranteed. 


CORNET 


The slender “Campus” 
model cornet number 54A 
is 19% inches long witha 
4%-inch bell. New short 
style valve action. The 
tone is of true cornet 
quality — round, rich and 
mellow. Fully guaran- 
teed. Price includes case. 


ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 


The tone is pureand color- 
ful, with perfect intona- 
tion and scale evenness. 
Light, fast 
action; new 
tuning device; 
high E and F 
forked mechan- 
ism; new long 
cross hinges; 
more conveni- 
ent grouping of 
the palm keys. An ex- 
ceptional instrument. 
Price includes case. 


SOUSAPHONE 
BBb 


TheGiant BBb Sousa- 
| 4 Be phone is a monster in 

size, tone and volume. 
Nicely balanced and 
easy to handle. Rich 
sonorous tonal quality, 
accurate intonation, easy 
blowing qualities and flex- 
ible scale. Large bore, 
24-inch bell. Factory 
guaranteed. 


SLIDE 
TROMBONE 


The “Champion” (64H) 
has appearance, fast ac- 
tion, tone, and many ex- 
clusive features! 
Curved thumb rest; 
bell and slide locks; 
and special engraved 
balancer; rich, mellow 
tone. Bb, medium 
bore, 7-inch bell. 
Price includes case. 






































































































A really fine oboe, simplified and improved, easier to master, fully adequate, genuine grenadilla wood, 
keys nickel silver, highly polished, complete in case. This is really a wonderful instrument value. 
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Enter Spring Contests 
With A New P-A 


Now is the time to switch to a new easy- 
playing, pitch-perfect, tone-sure P-A if 
you want to place ‘‘tops’’ in the spring 
contests. Debunk the old suggestion that 
= should 5 a : ¢ Fy 
orses just ore the WT aZ 
race’, You will play WW es / Y 
better, from the very .\\ tee 
beginning with a P-A. \\ My, / \ 
Send the coupon below \ x /! . 
for beautifully illus- \\ (17. )—_\. | 
trated catalogue. Do iT ‘ties 
4 


this, now, for Success. ra 


Directors! Put P-As into 


Instrumentation Gaps 


Consider first the fine tonal quality and 
acoustical perfection of P-A instruments, 
equal to many so-called ‘‘standard’’ 
makes. THEN think of their moderate 
prices. The first assures you satisfaction; 
the second, the opportunity to fill your in- 
strumentation gaps, even with limited 
budgets. Write for the catalogue. Get the 
facts. P-A will win you, and win for you. 
Write today. 


Valuable Book. Free to 
Directors 


Fingering charts for all instruments are 
but one of a hundred invaluable features 
of this 48-page manual of teaching and 
playing. ‘‘One of the most valuable ref- 
erence instructors ever published.’’ It’s 
free to directors. Write, on your school 
stationery, for your copy. 1215 
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Beautifully 
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Catalogue 
-IT'S FREE--------- -- 


Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co., 
313 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligating me in any way please send 
me a copy of your catalogue. 
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of instruments. Some buildings have invested several hundred 
dollars in mouthpieces, in order that more than one child shall 
have the use of each instrument. This plan is not new. Among 
others, Cass Technical High School of Detroit has used it in 
the vocational training course for many years. Its establish- 
ment involves, first, that the school or board of education assume 
the complete maintenance of equipment; and, second, that an 
adequate checking plan be provided. In the latter instance we 
have followed a plan similar to that in use at Cass and also 
at Arsenal Technical High School in Indianapolis, with some 
modification of our own. A blanket bond is advisable, covering 
part-time use of the instrument, together with a check plan 
identifying the student and a numbering plan identifying the 
instrument, thus: Brass tag 713 indicates student number 13 
in the 7th period class; the student presents his tag at the 
instrument room window calling, “Instrument number 134’ to 
the attendant who brings instrument number 134 and places tag 
713 on the board at the side of the window in space 134. If 
the instrument is not returned at the end of the period, the 
attendant for the following period reports 134 out to student 
number 13 in the preceding class. Overnight permits operate 
in the same manner and “follow-up” can be immediately initi- 
ated. The teacher’s classbook contains name, grade and section, 
number of instrument assigned, number of mouthpiece assigned, 
or instruments owned by the student are indicated. The pri- 
vately-owned instruments are checked in and out in the same 
manner except, of course, there is no overnight permit necessary. 

So far as I know, no school system has attempted to meet 
the problem of complete maintenance in the manner with which 
we are experimenting at the present time. Wear and tear is 
inevitably increased by multiple use of instruments. The slow- 


ness of service and high 





At the present moment we are engaged in a city-wide inven- 
tory of instruments, checking and bringing to date records of 
all equipment. From this survey we plan to add to the inventory 
in book form, which is classified by schools, a double card file, 
including inventory information for both Board of Education- 
purchased and school-purchased instruments (separate color card 
for each) with a repair record for each instrument, maintained 
by Mr. Larson; one set filed by schools, the other by instru- 
ments. This record will give us a comparison of the method 
of handling equipment in various schools and the relative lasting 
qualities of various makes and types of equipment under differ- 
ent conditions of usage. We hope a “life history” of tuba Num- 
ber 89, or a viola Number 65 will be easily accessible in com- 
plete form, under the new plan. Thus, you see it will be neces- 
sary to place a Board of Education number on each instrument, 
in addition to the manufacturer’s number. 

We find it necessary to have accurate information concerning 
the identification and assignment of all equipment for use of 
the repairman, the commissioner of supplies and equipment, the 
Board of Education detective, the Police Department, principals, 
and members of the Board of Education. “Cleveland Board of 
Education,” with the date of purchase, is engraved, etched, or 
printed on instruments purchased by the Board of Education. 
The value of clear labeling is obvious in cases of loss or theft, 
therefore, the purchase contract forms carry instructions for 
labeling as a part of the contract entered into with dealers and 
manufacturers. We are now completing plans for renumbering 
under the new cataloging system. 

Although the above plan is designed for a large city system, 
it should be satisfactory for various sizes and types of organi- 
zations, with certain modifications. 





cost of the individual repair 
requisition plan makes it 
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some, under present con- 
ditions. We have employed 
an instrument repair man 
who is equipped with an 
ingenious shop on wheels. 
Our repair man operates 
under the jurisdiction of 
the Business Department, 
in the same manner as 
typewriter repair men, pi- 
ano tuners, steam fitters, 
clock adjusters and scores 
of other artisans and 
craftsmen who are em- 
ployed on an hourly basis 
by the Board of Educa- 
tion. He is scheduled for 
one-half to two-day peri- 
ods at all buildings, where 
instrument repairs are 
needed. Naturally, there 
are certain modifications of 
traditional methods of 
making repairs, which are 





























necessary under portable 
shop conditions and the 
short time it is possible to 
remain at a given building, 
but we feel definite prog- 
ress is being made in han- 




















dling a difficult problem 


Reproduction of loose-leaf form and card records used by Cleveland schools. 


The “Transfers” and ‘Maintenance 


produced through changing Record” forms are on 4x6 cards, blue and white, respectively. The front side of each card carries the cata- 
ins log record shown in the third small form. The large sheet is punched at top for binder posts. Cards are 

conditions. punched for anchor rods. 
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From Coast to Coast! 


0 ALL Music Educators in Arizona, 

California, Hawaii, Nevada and the 
Philippines: The February Music Epvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL, with its messages and 
outlined programs, brought the national 
meeting close to us even on the Pacific 
California will have a fine dele- 
gation. Letters and reports from friends 
indicate that Louis Curtis (second vice- 
president of the National Conference), 
Earle Blakeslee, Mercedes Miller and 
Ruth Phillips, will represent the South; 
William E, Knuth, Charles Dennis (mem- 
ber of the National Board of Directors), 
Julia Neppert, Sylvia Garrison, David 
Harms, Nellie Mahoney, Frances Rauer 
and Charles Lamp, the Bay District; 
Arthur Wahlberg and H. Klyne Headley, 
the Central District; and Ruth Rowland 
and Mary E. Ireland, the North. The 
program itself includes our own John 
Smallman, Hazel B. Nohavec, William 
Hartshorn, and Ida E. Bach; and Amy 
Grau Miller is a member of the National 
Board, so we may take it for granted 
they will also be there. Rumor suggests 
the possibility of others. Our luncheon 
with the Northwest Conference group 
will be on Tuesday at twelve o'clock. If 
you hope to be there let us get your name 
“in the pot”. We don’t want you to go 
hungry or be left out that day. 

Those who are going ought to be get- 
ting excited about it by this time. A 
ticket to the Philharmonic Symphony 
Concert is already in the president’s suit 
case and she gets a real thrill in showing 
it. Isn’t it wonderful? If you are not 
going you can sit by your radio and hear 
that concert at twelve o’clock on Sunday 
while we poor travelers will not hear it 
until three in the afternoon. All who 
are not going can read about the program 
in the next JouRrNAL. Be sure your dues 
are paid. You will want that issue of the 
JouRNAL more than any since the one 
following the last National. 


Coast. 


And now the latest good news—we are 
to have a_ special performance of 
“Lohengrin” by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on Tuesday evening. What a 
week we are to have! 


* 


District Presidents, are you planning 
a local meeting soon after the return of 
your representatives? Be sure you let us 
share with you while our enthusiasm is 
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at its height. We will long to talk when 
we return. Give us a chance. Hearing 
about it first hand will be next best to 
going. 

A 


This question of “Districts” is raised 
occasionally. You know our California 
Teachers’ Association is divided into six 
C. T. A. sections. It is the plan of our 
C. W. S. M. C. to parallel each of these 
districts with an organized music group. 
Active members of the C. W. S. M. C. 
have already organized such groups in 
four of the districts so that we have a 
Bay District of the C. W. S. M. C, a 
Central District, a Northern District and 
a Southern District. Each holds meetings 
according to the needs and possibilities of 
their own district. You will find reports 
of them occasionally in the JouRNAL. 
Write the president when interesting 
things happen. 


& 


The Pacific Coast School Music Broad- 
casts are still on the air each Saturday 
evening at 6:30, thanks to Leslie Clausen 
and his very able assistants. Do you 
realize that it is your job to create and 
maintain a responsive audience? Are you 
sure you are getting the best response 
possible? Please try again. Letters and 
cards are not coming as they should. 
Write your station. Get your students 
and friends to write. 


A 


Our Guide to Music Education in the 
Elementary Schools progresses daily. 
The mimeographed report of the entire 
section on Creative Expression reached 
my desk this week. Congratulations to 
Miss O’Neil and Miss Hartley! If all 
the committees are doing as well, you are 
going to find that book a credit to our 
organization and a guide to every ele- 
mentary music teacher in California. 
Chairmen of all sections: Please move 
promptly. The book should be ready for 
printing the first of May. 


Mary E.izAsetH IRELAND, President 


. 


Central District, C. W. S. M. C. 
4H. Kriyne HEAptey, secretary-treas- 
urer, Central District C. W. S. M. C,, 
reports their first instrumental clinic held 
in Fresno February 8th as highly suc- 





cessful. This Central District comprises 
seven counties and the representative at- 
tendance, excellent program, and friendly, 
cooperative attitude of the entire group, 
makes the future of this organized group 
of teachers look promising. A varied, 
all-day conference included band demon- 
strations, discussions of problems per- 
taining to stringed instrument instruc- 
tion, flute playing and teaching, harp 
solos and problems, playing new orches- 
tra materials by the teachers themselves, 
and demonstration of the new idea of 
teaching music appreciation and instru- 
mental music through sound-motion pic- 
tures. 


Harry Baxter of Los Angeles gave a 
most inspiring and practical talk on the 
flute. Mr. Baxter’s exhibit of old flutes, 
new flutes, Oriental flutes and flutes of 
all sizes, shapes and descriptions, was 
much enjoyed and served to increase 
interest and appreciation of the flute as a 
solo instrument. His closing group of 
solos, accompanied by Mrs. Baxter, was 
certainly one of the high lights of the 
day. 


An enthusiastic group went from the 
conference with a new vision of the pos- 
sibilities and obligations resting with the 
modern, progressive school music teacher. 
The number of young people participat- 
ing in the program both as speakers and 
audience was really impressive. 

—(Excerpts from complete report 


by H. Klyne Headley) 


r 


Northern District, C. W. S. M. C. 


4 At a dinner meeting on November 26, 
1935, during the meeting of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Northern Section, 
the Northern District of the California- 
Western School Music Conference was 
organized. Officers elected: President— 
Ruth Rowland; Vice-President—Ivine 
Shields; Secretary-Treasurer—Marie F. 
Stebbins. 


An enthusiastic group of sixty gathered 
in Marysville, January.18, for the first 
meeting of the newly organized group. 
Mr. Forest Baird and his committee 
planned a splendid program with luncheon 
and two clinic sections, vocal and instru- 
mental. At the luncheon, the San Jose 
Woodwind Ensemble, under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Eagan, gave a delightful 
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Let’s Get cAcquainted! 


at the 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL, NEW YORK 


March 29th to April 3rd, 1936 
Meet us 


eAt the Sign of the Tuning ‘fork 
Where Choral Music is a Specialty! 


Miss Mary Malone, in Chargel 


FREE to all Supervisors visiting our Booth— 

A complete Volume, 125 pages, containing 

twenty-three of the Latest Secular Choruses 
published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, : 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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GOOD CHOIRS Become BETTER by Using 
PAYSEN’S COLLAPSIBLE CHORUS STANDS 


A few of the Many Purchasers 


WALLACE R. CLARK 





Dr. M. CHRISTIANSEN 
St. Olaf Choir 
Mrs. CaroLt M. PITTs 
Omaha, Neb. 
OLAF CHRISTIANSEN 
Oberlin, Ohio 
JOHN C. KENDEL 
Denver, Colo. 
LAURA BRYANT 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
MABEL BRAY 
Trenton, N. J. 
MoRTEN LUVAAS 
Meadville, Pa. 


Canyon, Texas 
ARTHUR WAHLBERG 
Fresno, Calif. 
GLENN Woops 
Oakland, Calif. 
Davip NYVALL 
Chicago, Ill. 
Max T. KRONE 
Northwestern Univ. 
FRANK C. BIDDLE 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
PAUL ENSRUD 
Newberry, 8S. C. 


GEO. HOWERTON 
Hiram, Ohio 








dates 42 Singers 


SEND FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


GIVING PRICES, TESTIMONIALS 
AND LIST OF PURCHASERS. 


M. Paysen Mfg. Co. 
HEBRON, NEB. 


| Note: Paysen Stands will be used by several 

=| Choirs at the New York Convention. See 
wi small model at our rv, Pennsylvania 
% Hotel. 
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WELCOME! 


ALL YE MUSIC EDUCATORS! 


TO OUR DISPLAY AT THE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
EXHIBITS 69 and 70 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


Miss Irene Abraham 
Mr. Arthur J. Neumann 


and staf will be on hand 


to show you our line of 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS 


INSTRUMENTAL & 
CHORAL MUSIC 


METHODS, OPERETTAS, 
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Musical Literature 
of 


ALL PUBLISHERS 


Featuring— 


THE FAY BAND 
AND 


STRING METHODS 


Have you a COPY of our 1936 


MUSIC SERVICE 
REFERENCE GUIDE? 


(Orange and Silver Cover) 


It’s yours for the asking! 


MUSIC SERVICE 


111 E. 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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half hour of music. During the Instru- 
mental Clinic two numbers of the Band 
Contest, from Classes B and C were 
presented and directed by Mr. J. W. Mc- 
Rae and Mr. Conley Plummer. Miss 
Mary Ireland presided at the Vocal 
Clinic. 

The second meeting of this District is 
scheduled for February 29 at Woodland. 
Helen Ayer and Mrs. Elizabeth Towle 
have planned an inspirational meeting of 
Rural Music. The program will present 
various types of Rural Music Chorus 
work, orchestra, instrumental ensemble, 
and piano classes. Yolo County has done 
outstanding work in Rural Music and 
this program promises to be of equal 
interest to city as well as rural teachers. 

The last meeting of the year will be in 
Chico, April 25, under the direction of 
Ruth Rowland. This meeting has been 
planned to coincide with the Music Festi- 
val held every year in the Sacramento 
Valley. 

Marte F. Stessrns, Secretary 


_ 


Bay Section, C. W. S. M. C. 
4 THE PROGRAM announced for the meet- 
ing of the Bay Section of the California- 
Western School Music Conference held 


in the Music Building, Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, California, 
about the time this JouRNAL goes on the 
press, is as follows: Panel Discussions— 
(1) “A Balanced Music Program for the 
Elementary and Junior High School.” 
Those taking part in the discussion were: 
Adolph Otterstein, Leon Jenkins, Max 
Gelber and Nellie Mahoney. (2) “A Bal- 
anced Music Program for the Senior High 
School.” John H. Butler, Ernest Alwyn, 
Maurine Thompson, Elmer Young, and 
Lyle Campbell participating. After the 
panel discussions an inspection of the 
school plant and exhibitors’ materials was 
made. The members also had dinner in 
the school cafeteria. Dinner speakers 
were: Charles G. Lambert, Mayor of 
Redwood City; A. C. Argo, Principal of 
the Sequoia High School, and John Gill, 
Superintendent of the Redwood City Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Officers of the Bay Section are: Presi- 
dent—Julia Neppert; Vice-President— 
Constance Frazier; Executive Secretary 
—William E. Knuth; Executive Commit- 
tee—Kenneth Dodson, Grace Timmons, 
Frank Smith, Adolph Otterstein, Barbara 
McKenzie, Glenn Woods, John Darasch, 
Herman Trutner, Herman Owen, Lor- 
raine Martin, Charles Dennis. 





Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts 


LESLIE P. CLAUSEN 
General Chairman 





WO PROGRAMS of unusual interest will 

be featured in April and May on the 
regular series of Pacific Coast School 
Music Broadcasts, given every Saturday 
evening from 6:30 to 7:00 o'clock over 
the Pacific Coast Network of the Colum- 
bia Don Lee broadcasting system. 

In the San Francisco Bay area on May 
9, school bands from Northern and Cen- 
tral California will gather, as they have 
for several years in the past, to partici- 
pate in a band tournament. Dr. William 
Knuth, chairman of broadcasts of North- 
ern California, has arranged to have the 
high lights of this tournament broadcast 
from KFRC in San Francisco. 

In the southern part of the state on 
April 18, under the auspices of the South- 
ern California Junior College Music As- 
sociation, student musicians from the 
Junior Colleges will come to the Los 
Angeles Junior College Campus to form 
a massed Symphory Orchestra for the 
first Southern California Junior College 
Music Festival. Through the codpera- 
tion of KHJ of Los Angeles, part of this 
program will be broadcast in the evening 
from 6:30 to 7:00 o’clock from the audi- 
torium on the Los Angeles Junior College 
Campus. 

In addition to these festival programs 
exhibiting the combined work of hun- 


dreds of students and their directors, the 
series will bring exceptional individual 
programs from various points. Notable 
among those from “far-off” places is the 
program to be given by the University of 
Idaho at Moscow as arranged by Frances 
Dickey, chairman of the Pacific North- 
west broadcasts. Provided that the snow 
and ice is sufficiently cleared away, Archie 
Jones will take his music groups a dis- 
tance of some eighty miles to Spokane 
where the program will be released over 
KFPY. 

As part of the publicity work, the radio 
committee of the California-Western Con- 
ference is sending out every two weeks 
to schools in California, detailed mimeo- 
graphed programs of each week’s broad- 
casts. Through the codperation of the 
city and county music supervisors (and 
the Los Angeles Junior College Com- 
mercial department and N. Y. A. student 
help) these programs are being distrib- 
uted to over 500 schools throughout the 
state. With widespread student interest 
gained, it was felt that parents and friends 
would also be brought into the fold of 
regular Pacific Coast School Music 
listeners. : 

The Committee on Broadcasts, how- 
ever, asks in reciprocity, concrete assist- 
ance from music teachers. In order to 
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bring to the attention of the radio station 
managers the fact that these programs 
are appreciated, are worth while and de- 
serving of a place “on the air”, there 
must be “listener response.” Would you 
care to assist the Committee by having 
your students and friends send in letters 
and cards of appreciation to the station 
over which these programs are heard? If 
each teacher would be responsible for but 
three cards each week, there would be 
well over a thousand cards from Cali- 
fornia alone for each broadcast. May we 
count on your three? 

The schedule, in full, for the rest of 
March, April and part of May is as 
follows: 


March 21—KHJ, Los Angeles: Los Angeles 
Junior College A Cappella Choir, Ralph J. 
Peterson, director. Belmont High School Or- 
chestra (Los Angeles). 

March 28—KFPY, Spokane: University of 
Idaho, Moscow. Program under the general 
direction of Archie Jones. 

April 4—KFRC, San Francisco: San Jose State 
College A Cappella Choir. 

April 1I—KFPY, Spokane: Washington State 
College, Pullman. Program under general 
direction of Dean Kimbrough. 

April 183—KHJ, Los Angeles: Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Music Festival. Pro- 
gram will feature a selected massed sym- 
phony orchestra, chosen from Southern 
California Junior Colleges. 

April 25—KFRC, San Francisco: Arcata State 
College (Humboldt County) A Cappella Choir, 
Edmund Jeffers, director. 

May 2—KOIN, Portland: Program from Le 
Grande, Oregon and Corvallis. 

May 9—KFRC, San Francisco: Northern and 
Central California Band Tournament to be 
held in San Francisco. Program to be given 
by selected bands. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC WILL CARRY OVER to the 
satisfaction of all when the school and 
church choir directors and singers ex- 
perience an emotional and an _ inspira- 
tional satisfaction from singing. Many 
school and church choral organizations 
have taken great pride in the physical 
side of choral work, such as appearing in 
beautiful vestments, and almost perfect 
stage arrangements and discipline. Nu- 
merous organizations have been highly 
trained for appearances and _ choral 
trickery, and while much pleasure has 
been received from them, the art factor 
has been neglected almost entirely. 

Music may be made vital when the 
director is able to kindle the spark of 
emotion, arouse the finer feelings that 
stimulate his own ‘soul as well as spirits 
of his singers. Sincere thought and in- 
telligent study should be given to the 
text and music content. In interpreting 
music we should feel and use our imag- 
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Triumph of Alexander Overture, 4..............eseee005 J. J. Richards $4.00 
March of Time, 3. Composite of six World Famous Marches. Our 
Pieieth Ammbverenry Spedlal. ......ccccesseccccccccvsscesccsccceus 1.00 
(Also published for full orchestra $1.00) 
Cathedral Echoes, 3. A beautiful number................... Buchtel = .75 
March Heroic, 4. A great new march............... by G. E. Holmes 1.25 
University of Kansas, March, 4...........eseeeceee. by J. J. Richards’ .75 


(Number following title indicates grade of difficulty) 


AMSDEN’S PRACTICE DUETS 


Now Available in the Bass Clef 


Instrumental Teachers will welcome this great news, bringing the superb 
contents of this famous collection to a new group of instruments. 


Past 1. Eishor Bass oc Trablle Clel........cccscccccccccccccsccsesecs $1.00 

CU Se Re Gi nis oo ws orioecncewhesaeinedteinsacesosbeaeeas 1.75 

Complete. Either Bass or Treble Clef. ....0cccccccscsocscccsccccesee 2.50 
GOLDEN JUBILEE FOLIO 

Made with 


An extra fine quality flexible folio for your concert music. 
special flexible interior and covered with fine quality black imitation 
Round corners, full sheep-grain lining with expanding pocket 
sewed in back cover. Size 1144x1444. These are being distributed at cost, 
as a good will item in celebration of our Fiftieth Anniversary, therefore 
we cannot sell them through dealers. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE FOLIO 


Your organization’s name stamped in gold. $3.00 in any quantity. 
Send for our complete catalog. Free. 


C. L. BARNHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SINCE 1666 


Os KALOOSA, IOWA 


SCHOOL 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
MATERIALS 


The order must come direct to us. 


50¢ Each 











inative powers, and live the text content as 
did Bach, Handel, and others who poured 
their emotions and passions into their 
compositions. Too many choral directors 
have not really experienced emotional 
satisfaction from music. All vocalists 
should humble themselves and assume the 
proper mood suggested by the text—not 
to become sentimental, but genuine and 
vital. When school directors succeed in 
that achievement and the church choir 
directors are capable of maintaining this 
attainment, our church choir lofts will 
be filled with young people eager to as- 
sume their responsibility in worship. 
School music is “carrying over” in 
many cities but our aim should be to 


greatly increase the number of “after 
school” participants. When this has been 
accomplished we will have a choral tra- 
dition comparable to that of the British 
Isles. Everyone who is interested in the 
choral art should read the article by Sir 
Hugh Roberton which appears in the 
1934 M.E.N.C. Yearbook, pages 266-269. 
Read it in its entirety, then read it again 
and again, especially Section IV. 
Some serious thinking should be given 
to the art of choral interpretation. 
Haypn Morcan, Director of Music, 


Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NOTE: This letter is a response to “A 
Challenge to Music Educators” by Esther 
Goetz in September Journal. Other letters 
were published in October, December and 
February issues. 
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North Central Conference 


Caro, M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb., President 
Hosart H. Sommers, Chicago, [ll., 1st Vice-President 
Origen E. Datipy, Madison, Wis., 2nd Vice-President 

ANN Drxon, Duluth, Minn., Secretary 

Cc. V. BurTetMaNn, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer 
Errig HarMan, South Bend, Ind., Director 
Wm. D. Reve.ur, Ann Arbor, Mich., Director 

J. Leon Ruppick, Cleveland, O., Director 
CHARLES B. RIGHTER, Iowa City, Ia., Director 

WiLLiam W. Norton, Flint, Mich., Natl. Director 

FowLer SMITH, Detroit, Mich., Natl. Director 





Minneapolis —1937 


BY THE 
FAMOUS 


GREEN BROTHERS 


George Hamilton Green and Joe Green, 
famous radio and recording artists, will 
give daily programs during the Music 
Educators Conference. They will appear 
in person at the Leedy exhibit in the 
large room immediately west of the main 
registration booth. 


Come and see their interesting and edu- 
cational demonstration of mallet-played 
instruments. Also complete exhibit of 
late model Leedy instruments. 


Leedy Mfg. Co. 323 Leedy Bid., Elkhart, Ind. 


WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS 








FREE to Supervisors of Music, School 
Music Directors, and Band and 
Orchestra Leaders, known to us as such or 
who properly identify themselves. 


128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional Ist 
Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the Ist 
position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard 
Marches and Galops. 


#4-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor- 
Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) from the Walter 
Jacobs Band Books. 


48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 Ist Violin Parts, 
some full concert size, of the Walter Jacobs 
Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of 
medium to very easy grade. Instrumentation 
includes Ep Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. 
Clarinets and Cornets for Bb instruments. 


To All Others These Books Are $1.00 Each 
Please give both school and permanent address 


Send for 16-page descriptive booklet of the 
famous EBY’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS for 
Saxophone, Cornet and Trumpet, Clarinet, 
French Horn, BBb Bass (Tubas), Trombone, 
Baritone, etc. (with complete tables of con- 
tents for each Method); and miscellaneous 
books of aid to the musician. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of “Jacobs’ Band Monthly” and 
“Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly”, 
$1.00 per year, each 














HE Executive COMMITTEE of the 

North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference is unanimous in its decision to 
accept the invitation of Minneapolis for 
our 1937 meeting. We are pleased to be 
able to pass on to JouRNAL readers this 
joyful news. Where is there a metro- 
politan area in the North Central Con- 
ference that can offer more than the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota?> We say 
“Twin Cities” because the invitation of 
Minneapolis was supported by St. Paul, 
and the latter city will share with 
Minneapolis the responsibility of host to 
the 1937 meeting. Superintendent Reid 
of the Minneapolis Public Schools and 
Superintendent Hartwell of the St. Paul 
Schools have assured us of their ample 
support—in fact they will serve as Gen- 
eral Chairman and Associate General 
Chairman, respectively, of the Conven- 
tion Committee. The resources of the 
Music Departments of the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul schools will be placed at 
the disposal of the Conference. 


There is not a music educator in the 
country who does not know T. P. Gid- 
dings, Director of Music of Minneapolis. 
His work has attracted national attention, 
and the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the music in the Minneapolis schools 
will be eagerly anticipated. Miss Matilda 
Heck, Supervisor of Music of St. Paul, 
is already working out plans with Mr. 
Giddings for participation of the St. Paul 
schools. The Minnesota Bandmaster’s 
Association, a strong organization repre- 
senting instrumental music forces of the 


state, have voted to join forces with the 
Conference as is announced elsewhere in 
this JourNAL. This will assure some ex- 
ceptional features for the instrumental 
phases of the program. The University 
of Minnesota, the Convention Bureau of 
Minneapolis and many organizations and 
groups have pledged their ccdperation 
and support. We are eagerly planning 
for our 1937 meeting in Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis is geographically located 
so that it is of easy access from prac- 
tically all points of our Conference terri- 
tory. The Twin Cities have much to 
offer along musical lines, and with the 
facilities of the University of Minnesota, 
including the magnificent Northrup Audi- 
torium, we shall have ideal conditions. 
The area has many important musical 
groups, including the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The famous Saint Olaf 
Choir is not far away and the Carleton 
Symphonic Band is also a_ neighbor. 
Many more groups and organizations are 
included in the musical resources of this 
territory and you will hear more about 
them later. 


On to New York 


Our immediate attention is centered on 
the National Conference and our own 
North Central meeting, Tuesday, March 
31st, of Conference Week. We shall 
meet. at 12:00 noon for luncheon in a 
room to be announced later. Let noth- 
ing interfere with your plans to join with 
us. We promise you an enthusiastic 
meeting and a genuine good time. The 
Committee has provided a most intri- 





Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





M.E.N.C. SPECIAL TRAIN TO NEW YORK 


THE CONVENTION SPECIAL will leave Chicago March 28th via the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at 2:30 P. M. arriving at the Pennsylvania Station March 
29th 8:30 A. M.—tight across the street from the Convention headquarters. 
The special rate of fare and one-third can be secured by writing the Music 
Educators National Conference headquarters and asking for the special rail- 
road certificate available to members. “The Convention starts when you get 
on the train.” For special Pullman reservation write C. E. Lutton, 64 E. 
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guing program which includes a musical 
treat and other features intended to put 
a minimum amount of strain on our 
dignity. 

The trek to New York will be heavily 
dotted with North Central members eager 
to keep in touch with music education 
and anxious to know what is being done 
in other parts of the country. Indeed, 
reports from all quarters of our territory 
indicate that North Central will be well 
represented throughout “Music Education 
Week”. Many of our members will go 
on the special train which Transportation 
Chairman Charles E. Lutton has arranged 
to have leave the Union Station March 
28th at 2:30 P. M. There will be other 
parties originating in other parts of the 
territory. Plan to join one of these 
groups so that the “convention can start 
when you get on the train.” 





Word comes from the Conference Office 
that the 1935 edition of the Yearbook is 
almost exhausted. This should remind 
us that whether or not we are planning to 
go to New York, we should place our 
orders for the 1936 Yearbook, which will 
bring us the results of the various sessions 
and meetings at New York, reports of the 
Research Council and the Educational 
Committees, addresses of celebrated 
speakers, etc. 

This will be our last message until we 
see you in New York. It is not too 
early to plan for our own North Central 
meeting next year, so with the happy 
news that Minneapolis will be our host, 
we look forward not only to the great 
feast which is provided for us in New 
York, but the opportunity there to launch 
our plans for 1937. 


Caro. M. Pitts, President 














Southwestern Conference 


JoHN C. KENDEL, Denver, Colo., President 
R. RITCHIE ROBERTSON, Springfield, Mo., 1st Vice-President 
JAMES L. WALLER, Tulsa, Okla., 2nd Vice-President 
T. Frank Courter, Joplin, Mo., Secretary 
CATHARINE B. Strovuss, Emporia, Kan., Treasurer 
Grorce OscaR Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., Director 
Grace V. WILSON, Wichita, Kan., Director 


‘ 





New York—March 31—”Southwestern Day” 


—Apenee was wrong, for East will 
certainly meet West, to say noth- 
ing of North and South, in New York, 
March 29. All members of the South- 
western Conference will be in New York 
in spirit if not in the flesh for this great 
biennial meeting. 

In addition to the feast of things which 
President Herman Smith and his host of 
associates have provided, the Southwest- 
ern luncheon, which will be held Tues- 
day noon, should prove one of the red 
letter events of the week. In the midst 
of all the new contacts and friendships, 
what greater pleasure could be found 
than to meet again all the old friends at 
this get-together session. 

There are three reasons why every 
member of the Southwestern Conference 
who is in New York should attend the 
luncheon. First, to greet old friends and 
acquaintances; second, to hear a program 
of merit; and third, to discuss plans for 
our 1937 meeting in Tulsa. 


Grace Wilson, of Wichita, will be our 
gracious toastmistress, and A. Walter 
Kramer, editor of Musical America and 
distinguished composer, will appear with 
a brief and stimulating message. The 
soloist for the occasion will be Mary 
Kendel, daughter of your president, who 
has just returned from two years in Eu- 
rope and is singing as one of the staff 
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artists of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The chairmen of the state com- 
mittees will bring a word of greeting, 
and a nice time will be enjoyed by all. 

Again, your president guarantees that 
the meeting will close in plenty of time 
for all those attending to arrive at the 
afternoon sessions in good time. We are 
all looking forward to a great conference 
and a great Southwestern get-together 
meeting. 


Joun C. Kenner, President 


- 


What About Your New York Hotel? 
Have you made your reservation for the 
National Conference? If you haven't, 
don’t put off doing so. Make your re- 
servation now. By so doing you will 
help clear the decks for all those who 
are unable to do so until the last 
moment. Although the official New 
York hotels are full of choice rooms, 
those reserving now will have first 
choice of these. Wevrurge you to pa- 
tronize the official hotels exclusively. 
These are the hotels that have made 
possible the holding of what should 
prove to be our most successful meet- 
ing: Astor, Governor Clinton, Imperial, 
Lincoln, Martinique, McAlpin, New 
Yorker, Pennsylvania.—Housing Bureau, 
M. E. N. C. Convention Committee. 


Milwaukee. According to an advance 
estimate thirty-five or forty persons 
from Milwaukee will attend the Na- 
tional Conference at New York.—Flor- 
ence Flanagan. 
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MARCH BOOK 


BAND 








CONTENTS 
(All Marches) 
The Champion Silver Spangles 


Fame and Fortune Melody Maid 
Harmonia Pilgrim's Triumphal 
Mighty Monarch Three Rings 
March Militaire Royal Romans 

The Trouper Minstrel Man 
Music Maker Elizabeth 

Reign of Rhythm Friendship 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Conductor (Cornet) BaritoneSaxophone 
1st Bb Cornet Bass Saxophone 
Qnd Bb Cornet 1st Eb Horn (Alto) 
3rd Bb Cornet 2nd Eb Horn(Alto) 
4th Bb Cornet 3rd & 4th Horns 






































Piccolo 1st Trombone 
Flute in C Bass Clef 
Oboe Qnd Trombone 
Bassoon Bass Clef 
Eb Clarinet 3rd Trombone 
1st Bb Clarinet Bass Clef 
Qnd Bb Clarinet 1st and 2nd 


3rd Bb Clarinet 
Sop. Saxophone 


Trombones, Treble 
Baritone, Bass Clef 











1st Alto Saxophone Baritone, 

Qnd Alto Treble Clef 
Saxophone Basses 

Tenor Saxophone Drums 

“Give PRE “Give 
YOUR BAND YOUR 
BAND BOOK AUDIENCE 

ABREAK 30c A TREAT 

These ‘‘Talbott’’ marches are published 


separately for band. Price, full band, 
each, 75c. 





NEW .... Numbers you should 


immediately investigate for 


BAND 


The Three Aces—Cornet Trio, by 
Herbert L. Clarke............ $2.00 
Also a Cornet Trio with Piano 

Bolero—-Cornet Trio, by Walter M. 

SR = 5 Sac alae ean tne 2.00 


—. a Cornet Trio with Piano 















Ae eet ee. 1.50 
Ca itol City—Concert March, by 
Bel SEP EET OTE Ee 1.25 
Footlifter—March. Features a Drum 
Solo. By Henry Fillmore...... 75 
Captain Smith—March. Features 
ugles for Corps Work. By Dr. 

“pl. EO A eer” 75 
MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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See You in New York! 


THE 


B.F. WOOD MUSIC 
COMPANY 


+++ 


Publishers of 


EDITION WOOD 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
CRITERION BAND BOOK 

MUSICAL LITERATURE 
THEORETICAL WORKS 
etc. 


++ 


Will welcome you at their 
Exhibit, Spaces 64-65 


At the Conference 
in New York 


cb 


March 29—April 3, 1936 

















John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 





Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 














WANTED: Copies of the 1934 Year- 
book. Address: 

Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Southern Conference 


Grace Van Dyxe Mors, Greensboro, N. C., President 
EB. May Saunpers, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 1st Vice-President 
Price Doruze, Murray, Ky., 2nd Vice-President 
Grorcia B. Wacner, Montgomery, Ala., Secretary 
Cc. V. BurreuMan, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer 
Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, La., Director 
Lewis L. Stooxgey, Mobile, Ala., Director 
J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va., Director 











Spring is Rounding the Corner! 


ELLOW Music Educators of the South- 

ern Conference: What a winter! 
Snow, snow, beautiful snow! Jacky 
Frost and all of his sisters and his 
cousins, whom he reckons up by dozens, 
and his aunts! Such cold that the train 
conductor’s voice calling, “All aboard for 
Atlanta and all points south,” froze up 
under the eaves of the cars and was not 
heard until the train reached Miami, 
where station-loungers were surprised to 
hear, before the train stopped, and seem- 
ing to come from the walls of the cars, 
a cold, crisp voice calling, “All aboard 
for Atlanta and all points south!” 

Now you tell one. Make it as tall as 
you like. I'll see that the tallest cold 
weather tale is properly rewarded—with 
chiffon ear-muffs, or something of the 
sort. 

What does all this have to do with the 
New York Conference? Why, this: If 
Winter comes, (and outstays his wel- 
come), can Spring be far behind? Surely 
not, unless Pussy Willow is unfaithful, 
and Crocus a false prophet. We can 
feel quite sure, that, even in New York 
on March 29th to April 3rd, Spring will 
not be far behind. And we are sure of 
such a warm welcome in New York that 
we shall pay no heed to the weather any- 
way. Besides, I expect to be so active 
getting about to all the things I want to 
see and hear that I’ll have no trouble 
keeping warm. 

I have no special news for you, but 
just a few reminders. Here they are: 

(1) When you register at Conference 
Headquarters, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
you will be asked to make your reserva- 
tion for the Southern Conference lunch- 
eon meeting. You will learn the place 
and the price at that time. 

(2) Please be prompt at the luncheon. 
I promise that we will adjourn in time 
to attend the afternoon sessions. 

(3) If you are chairman of a study 
group, please have the report of your 
group at this luncheon. It should not re- 
quire more than five minutes to give, 
but it is important that we have every 
report. 


(4) Be prepared to express your 


preference for our 1937 meeting place. 
Two cities are vying for the meeting and 
both offer splendid advantages. 


A wiser 


decision can be made if you all help in 
the consideration of the question. 

(5) If you are one of a group of five 
or more music educators of a school, 
town, county, or college faculty try to 
make your group a 100 Per Cent Unit 
by having every music educator in the 
group become an active member of the 
Conference. 

(6) You cannot afford to miss the 
New York meeting. 

This is my last chance to write to you 
before our New York reunion and cele- 
bration and feast of good things. The 
message I most want to leave with you 
is—“On to New York.” I'll be lookin’ 
for you. 

Yours for a Singing South. 

Grace VAN Dyke Mort, President 


A 


Affiliations. Sometimes we are told 
that no news is good news; but this 
time, no news is just no news! Very 
few replies of a definite nature have 
come in concerning the work of the 
Southern Conference committee ap- 
pointed to carry on the work of secur- 
ing affiliations of local and state groups 
with the National Cr .ference. Ken- 
tucky, through our good friend E. J. 
Wotawa, has made the best report so 
far. From New Orleans, Maynard Klein 
writes that he is working on some pros- 
pects. Mrs. Methvin, in Georgia, has 
sent a good list of possibilities. Our 
problem, as I see it, is merely one of 
helping the individual teachers see that 
their problems are our problems, and 
that by attacking these problems with 
a united front, we all advance. The 
private teacher profits in direct ratio to 
the interest in music which is instilled 
in the little child; and our school music 
profits in the same manner in compari- 
son with the interest which adults in 
the community show toward what we 
try to do for their children. And we 
still believe in our slogan “Music for 
Everyone—Everyone for Music’’.—Price 
Doyle. 


Achievements Exhibits. Have you 
read page 72 of the February Journal? 
I shall know you are not in the least 
curious if you do not read it at once. 
It is most important to all of us. Why 
not give the entire Conference oppor- 
tunity to know what we of the Southern 
are doing along the three phases speci- 
fied by sending in material? Of course 
you are planning to attend and you will 
want to feel proud of our exhibit and 
so will I. And I shall give my personal 
attention to it even if I have to walk 
to get there! All exhibits should be in 
New York on or before March 24, so 
“step on the gas” and write to Miss 
O’Malley or myself for your specifica- 
tion sheet at once——Gem Huffman, 1012 
Laird Avenue, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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WELCOME, MUSIC EDUCATORS! 
Visit G. Ricordi & Co., Inc. Exhibit 


At the 1936 National Conference, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 














92, SY 
Woodwind, Brass and Other Instrumental Studies 
FLUTE STUDIES OBOE STUDIES 
E. R. 1248 me Gedn i? Studies for Flute and Piccolo E. R. 889 bre ly. Studies and Six Duets Op. 138 
|| Serr rere eee $1.00 ee EN Pe ee oer $1. 
109001 Thirty Studies for Flute Op. 32 (L. Hugues).. 1.50 E. R. 964 Theoretical and Practical Oboe School 20 
100720 "eons (C Cindy for Two Flutes for 1.50 Grand Studies in all keys (S. Singer)...... 1.25 
. : CLARINET STUDIES SAXOPHONE STUDIES 
E. R. 1521 “Firtics (eckin Eecdun) Foon ” Clarinet <- 107913 Comets = a for Saxophone or Oboe ee 
udies (boehm oystem) Fart i.......... CESS ou chek i din cau dedeateemar ia 75 
E. R. 1522 Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clarinet E. R. 152 ee 
. . R. 1525 Scales and Twenty-four Studies in all keys for 
Studies (Boehm System) Part 2........... 1.80 E flat Saxophone (A. F. Cuneo)........... 
CORNET STUDIES Book 1 Beeps oo og + a apes for Saxo- 
E. R. 1405 wae <> a a ho ~ be Books 2 & 3 Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxo- 
ih  S eae EEE CEERI EE 2.50 phone or Oboe (G. Sellner) ea...........-. 3.00 
E. R. 1496 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in B 
oO + aaa Accompaniment 2nd Part om FRENCH HORN STUDIES 
E. R. 979 The School of Italian Bel Canto for Cornet in 109040 Theoretical and Practical Horn Studies (V. 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment Ist Vecchietti) TUETETEPELEREER CL 3.75 
=. a Mo i oa eta. peraetens a: 1.20 
. R. 1075 The School of Italian Bel Canto for Cornet in 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment 2nd BASSOON STUDIES 
bo a eee 1.20 E. R. 1221 Orchestra Studies for Bassoon (Ciro Stadio). 3.00 
Violin Methods and Studies 
E.R. 449 Consolini, G.—Study of the Principal Pas- E.R. 627 Palaschko, J.—18 Studies (lst to 6th posi- 
sages from the Italian Operas............. 1.50 I Sy, is fs’ in kh eee Ape ee kaate cal 
a of Bowing Op. 100 E. R. 699 oe ae 73, 20 Easy Studies in - 
nzoletti): Se NN IIIs «oo 6:0 desc iaig's Saceeee « ; 
se 5. eR reer eae .50 E.R. 916 oe a 82, 24 Melodius Studies - 
i Bs Se is Oi I 6 a cnvinacceseisouceceeeds 75 % on the G. String... .........-.- ee seeeee 
E. R. 1311 Ferrara, B.—Elementary and Progressive E.R. 949 Palaschko, — » wig Fe Easy and Melodius 85 
RA ET TR RIN ey Meee 1.00 E.R. 976 Fes hag ; Op 91 oe aMokadies @iadiog 25 
E.R. 474 a Reading and 75 E. R. 1074 Polo, B.— Fundamental Technic of Scale a 
eva edtalesacl Sete ON ain nnaevand cpebannensd® ; 
E.R. 686 a Observations 75 E. R. 1256 Polo, E.—First Exercises for the Study of the 
on the Art of Violin Study................ . WO oh ascpanicedtebesoteternthotencas 
VIOLIN AND PIANO TWO VIOLINS 
Brahms, J.—Sonata for Violin and Piano Viotti, G. B.—Complete Duets for 2 Violins 
(Edited by Corti): (Edited by Corti): 
eS) Si SS eer rere 85 E. R. 844-845-846 Books 1, 2 and 3, each............... -60 
E. R. 1445 No. 2in A Op. 100..............0...0000ee. 85 E. R. 847 to 856 Books 4 to 13, inclusive, each........ 1 
E. R. 1446 No. 3 in D minor Op. 108................... 85 VIOLONCELLO 
VIOLA E. R. 1447 Caminiti, G.—Technique of the Cello 
E. R. 1058 Bach, J. 8.—Sonatas and Partitas (Consolini) .85 (Daily Exercises and 12 Studies).......... 1. 
TRIOS 
DOUBLE BASS . E. R. 1636 Bach, J.—Sonata from ‘“‘Das musikalische 
E. R. 1406 Battioni, T.—36 Studies (Edited by Bille).. _.75 Opfer.’’ Transcribed as a Trio for Violin, 
E. R. 1405 Belletti, L.—18 Studies (Edited by Bille)... .75 Cello and Piano by A. Casella............ 1.25 
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Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra-Band-Chamber Music in all 


Combinations. 





Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO.,, Ine. New York, NY. 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference 


Grorce L. LiNpsay, Philadelphia, Pa., President 





Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Vice-Pres. and Natl. Director 
F. COLWELL CONKLIN, Larchmont, N. Y., 2nd Vice-President 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE, Dover, Del., Director 
Les M. LockuartT, Pittsburgh, Pa., Director 


BELizaBeTta V. Beacu, Syracuse, N. Y., Secretary 

CLARENCE WBSLLS, East Orange, N. J., Treasurer 

Joun W. Nerr, Indiana, Pa., Director 

Doris Rayner, East Hartford, Conn., Director 
RaLPu WINsLOw, Albany, N. Y., Natl. Director 





J KNow that you must have been 
startled when you read the Mid- 
Winter (February) Issue of the Music 
EpucaATors JouRNAL. I was, and for good 
reason, when I attempted to visualize the 
enormous scope of the National Confer- 
ence program as outlined in the advance 
notices released by President Herman F. 
Smith. It is my conviction, and it must 
be yours, that the New York Conference 
will be the greatest educational and cul- 
tural convention ever held in America. 
Hats off to President Smith and his Con- 
ference Program Committees! Hats off 
to the members of the New York Con- 
vention Committee organization who have 
responded to the opportunity to reveal the 
cultural power of America’s great 
metropolis and to pause in the rush of 
national affairs and pay tribute to music 
education in America! We in the East 
share this responsibility and opportunity, 
and will not be found wanting as sectional 
hosts to our pioneer relatives who have 
made such an enviable reputation in ad- 
vancing the “cause” in cities, towns, and 
rural communities in the New World. 


A 

GETTING DOWN TO practical things, try 
to plan your personal program in order 
to attend the specific meetings, sessions, 
and demonstrations that will serve you 
and your interests. The Conference time 
is a time to “take stock”; there is no 
better way to “check up” than by attend- 
ance at meetings that sum up your prob- 
lems. And by all means, take time out to 
visit the exhibits and meet the interesting 
representatives, editors, and composers in 
attendance at this World’s Fair of Music. 


A 

YOUR STATE CHAIRMEN have been in- 
dustrious and truly professional-minded in 
serving your interests by organizing state 
committees to promote membership at- 
tendance at New York, and the general 
of the Conference. They are 
doing a great work. Are we doing all 
we can to help them? 

In the February Issue of the JourNat, 
our state chairmen and executive board 
members contributed a number of fine 
news articles. The Eastern Conference 
contributions and general news items ap- 
peared on eight pages—and even at that 
we have only scratched the surface. 


interests 
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“We Gather Together” 


Tue East is becoming organization- 
and convention-minded—or, as our own 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark says,—we are 
getting “conventionitis”’—a very desirable 
form of contagion. From all parts of our 
section, the forces are gathering for the 
Conference—not only by supporting New 
York in its valiant and significant prepa- 
rations through active memberships, but 
also by promises to attend. 

Certainly the JourNAL and the Year- 
book are great sources of inspiration, but 
a personal pilgrimage to the National 
Conference is the most vivid experience 
that you and I can have. We cannot 
afford to miss it, especially in 1936—the 
year of a century of progress in school 


music. 
_ 


PLEASE NOTE that the combined In-and- 
About Clubs Luncheon comes on Monday. 
The Eastern Conference Luncheon is to 
be held on Tuesday, and Laura Bryant 
and her “Re-union” Committee are mov- 
ing in spirit and truth to make this a 
gala occasion. Mark Tuesday, March 31, 
at 12:15 o’clock as an important date 
that you have and owe to yourself and 
friends as a “treat.” 


A 


By THE WAY, your state chairman can 
have complimentary copies of the Journal 
sent to your non-member friends if you 
will send in a list of names of co-workers 
who need an understanding of the broad 
purposes of our Conference organizations. 
(The Eastern Conference chairmen are 
listed on the last page of your February 
Journal.) No doubt your state chairman 
will be looking for you to sit at your 
state table at the Eastern luncheon, and 
possibly you will have a state luncheon 
meeting as Pennsylvania is going to have 
on Thursday, April 2. 


a 


WE HAVE BEEN BUSY “in and about” 
Philadelphia. Our club had a_ unique 
radio meeting on January 25 when, after 
luncheon, one hundred seventy members 
and friends visited the beautiful WCAU 
Broadcasting Station and broadcast the 
meeting program. Pitts Sanborn, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Audible Arts, New 





York, spoke on his field of service. The 
Music Educators presented two choral 
numbers after a brief tune-up rehearsal of 
twenty minutes. Small string and brass 
instrumental ensembles appeared repre- 
senting the Olney Senior High and the 
Mastbaum Vocational School of Philadel- 
phia. Professor J. L. Scott deserves 
great praise for his vision in preparing 
the meeting. 
A 


WE HAVE FouR great state colleges in 
Pennsylvania that have large school mu- 
sic normal departments. On Saturday, 
January 25, the West Chester State 
Teachers College held a music conference 
under the direction of C. Edward Haus- 
knecht. Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, S. 
Powell Middleton of the College Staff, 
Glenn Gildersleeve and the writer pre- 
sented topics and Claude Rosenberry 
summed up the meeting and the points 
discussed. The Conference lasted all day 
with ample time for discussion and social 
contacts. It was well attended and most 


helpful. 
* 


ANp Now for a final word on the New 
York program. Don’t forget the oppor- 
tunities to hear the great professional 
musical organizations that are presenting 
programs during the conference week. 
Make reservations early and be sure you 
have your order in for the Opera Tues- 
day evening. Read the JourNnaL and 
glean all of the “leads” that you can in 
advance as you are going to have a busy 
week. Tell the folks back home to 
“listen-in” to the programs broadcast and 
get all the local interest possible in the 
Conference, both through near and re- 
mote control. “We gather together to 
ask the Lord’s blessing.” 

Georce L. Linpsay, President 


a 


P.S. All conference members journey- 
ing to New York via Philadelphia are 
cordially invited to stop off and attend 
the All-Philadelphia Senior High School 
Music Festival which will be presented in 
Gratz High on Saturday, March 28, at 
8 P. M. Send for tickets and see Phil- 
adelphia in addition. The latch string’s 
out.—G. L. L. 
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New England S Supervisors! 


Our “on approval” plan enables you to review the music of all 


publishers. 


“Our Service” will save you time and money. 





Ask To See These 


Popular Choruses 


S. S. A. 
Lovely Night—Praetorius 
Echo Song—Lasso 
Country Gardens—Grainger 
Flowers O° the Forest—Roberton 
Night of Dreams—Cadman 


Two Part 








Manney 
Gondolieri—Sullivan 


dinck 


Mixed—S. A. 4 B. 
Morning Now Beckons—Czecho- 
Slovakian Folksong 
Night of Dreams—Cadman 





Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song—arr. 


Cradle Song and Prayer—Humper- 


THE CENTER OF 
NEW ENGLAND'S 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES 





New England Representatives 
for 
Kinc Banp INSTRUMENTS 
Gipson INSTRUMENTS 
LINGUAPHONE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 








Course REcorps 








S.A. B. Choruses for 
Commencement 








Farewell to Thee, Alma Mater!— 
Forrest 

The Galway Piper—Fietcher 

The Graceful Minuet—Beethoven 

Hail! Smiling Morn—Spofforth 

Keep on Hopin’—Stanton 

The Life Clock—Arnstein 

Make Your Mark!—Nowell 

Morning Greetings—VonBlon 

Phantom Drive—Tchakoff 

Rose of the Alhambra—Ponce 

Southern Hush Song—Lynn 

To Thee O Country—Eichberg 

Tramp of Years—Faulkes 

Wheel of Life—Steiger 


Send for sample copies 








CHARLES W. HOMEYER & CO., INC. 


498 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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At the National Conference in New York City— 
OWWENCONEE 
—~~—— The EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, inc, chicago 
dais “World's Foremost Authority on School Music Materials” 
ROOM 2 
a... ae * Will Offer You— 
e @ something NEW and DIFFERENT 
@ areal HELP you won't forget 
A 
— Not an Exhibit as we have conducted in the past, but 
to Meet 
*an OPEN FORUM CLINIC 


on School Music Materials (of a// publishers) 


> » 


Don’t fail to call (before Noon, Monday, March 30th) for (b) Souvenir Note Book 


Your Problems Solved Quickly and Effectively « « 


(a) Schedule of Sessions, and 
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MusIC EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION AS 


PART II 
THIRTY-FIFTH. YEARBOOK 


(in close codperation with many members of 
the Music Educators National Conference) 





Cloth Cover $2.50 Paper Cover $1.75 
OrverRs RECEIVED Now 


Public School Publishing Company 


509-11-13 North East Street, Bloomington, Illinois 











SOLO and CHORAL 
MEDALS 

FOR } 

STATE HIGH SCHOOL 

CONTEST 





We invite State Chairmen to write to us 
or visit our Exhibitor’s Booth No. 131 at the Music 
Educators National Conference concerning 
their coming state awards. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


15 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 


73 Tremont St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUCTORS 
Send o acer and — ¢ by SPARKLING TRIOS 
oboe and English Horn reeds. Made For Girls’ Glee Clubs 
with the greatest of care for students 
use. Good enough for the most ex- April—Bronson.15¢ Fair; Pipes—Bronson .12c 
acting professional players. Write for sample copies 
ALFRED A. WALES Published by 
Successor to R. Shaw J. B. CRIPPEN 

110 Indiana Ave. Providence, R. I. lig 

Please mention this magazine 505 Security Bldg. Charleston,W.Va. 




















“A Very Small Investment” 


For a Postal Card and a few minutes of your time to write me, is all it costs to get 
J T NE CENT Sample Solo Cornet or Violin parts to Band Books No. 1 and No. 2, or 
Orchestra Folios No. 1 and No. 2. 
These books will be sent absolutely free by the Publisher of Weldon’s Famous Marches: 


“Gate City,” “Col. Stuart,” “Mexico to Buffalo,” and “Seventh Army Corps” 
F. C. MENGES, Music Publisher, 10115 Flora Ave., Desk B, Cleveland, Ohio 











Ask Your Dealer to Show You These Books 
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“Reunion in New York” 





CHAPTER II 


4 We've Moved! We are still “up in the 
air’! We are still on the eighteenth 
floor of the Pennsylvania Hotel, but “The 
Salle Moderne” begins to look too smail, 
though it is yet “la plus belle salle dons 
V’hotel”. However right through an alley 
from “Sallie” is the “Roof Garden,” a 
more spacious Salle where we can spread 
out and run over. It’s like a penthouse 
with an outdoor balcony (but don’t think 
you are going to be allowed to run in 
and out). We were always high minded 
—remember that seventeenth floor at the 
William Penn Hotel? This Reunion will 
be on the same high level only one floor 
higher. Our luncheon should therefore 
be the high spot of the week’s program 
for us. You are not going to be bored 
nor will you be permitted to linger longer 
than 2:00 p. m. The setting for Presi- 
dent Herman’s program is like that stage 
in “The Great Waltz’—the stage turns 
right around before your very eyes and 
there is the next scene. “The Roof” be- 
fore and after us will have other settings. 

The committee has invited Walter 
Damrosch, Hollis Dann, Will Earhart, 
President Herman F. Smith and many 
other leaders celebrated in music and 
education. The large chorus of the Upper 
Darby Senior High School of Delaware 
County Pennsylvania, under Clyde Deng- 
ler, has been invited to present a brief 
program. 

The rest of the program is as yet a 
secret but on The Roof we hope to pre- 
sent to you a Garden of Enchantment. 
Hold your breath, “The March of 
Time” is nothing to compare with the 
Marches in Providence, Pittsburgh and 
The Pennsylvania. 

Possess yourself in patience. 

LaurA BRYANT 





Eastern Conference News 
See also page 58 





Delaware. Plans have been laid to 
contact every music teacher in the state 
concerning membership in the National 
Conference. The state chairman an- 
nounces the following committee to as- 
sist him in carrying out the drive: 
Helen Marten, New Castle County; Mar- 
garet Stockton, Kent County; Elizabeth 
Cathcart, Sussex County. Delaware’s 
membership ranking has been near the 
top in recent years. Present indications 
are that it will improve its position this 
year—Wilbert B. Hitchner, State Chair- 
man. 


Rochester, New York. “This city will 
have a good representation at the Con- 
ference. Some forty of our music 
teachers are planning to attend and in 
addition other teachers are expecting to 
join the party, which will also include a 
large group of students who will par- 
ticipate in the program.’”—Charles H. 
Miller, Director of Music. 


Maine. Superintendents and principals 
in the state are responding quite satis- 
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factorily to our appeal for assistance in 
building up the Conference list of music 
teachers, supervisors and others who 
should be interested in the Conference 
and in the meeting at New York. With 
this good assistance and with the co- 
éperation of the music educators we 
hope that Maine will be well repre- 
sented at the convention and will show 
a satisfactory standing in the 1936 mem- 
bership reports.—E. Marion Dorward, 
State Chairman. 


Massachusetts. The chief topic of 
conversation at our State Supervisors 
meeting held at the Massachusetts 
School of Art on February 7 seemed to 
be: “Are you going to New York?” 
Massachusetts supervisors are indeed 
fortunate this year in having the Na- 
tional Conference so near, and I am 
looking forward to seeing all of you in 
New York during the week of March 29. 
A drive for one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the M. E. N. C. is on in 
Massachusetts. If you have not paid 
your 1936 dues, will you please do so 
at once? 

We in Massachusetts have four im- 
portant events to look forward to this 
spring. First, the Conference in New 
York, where you will meet all the 
“Who’s Who in Music Education” and 
have a chance to evaluate what you are 
doing in the light of what others are 
doing. (Our Junior High Gym teacher 
is planning to go down just for the Folk 
Festival.) Second, the All-New England 
High School Band, Orchestra and Chorus 
Concert to be held in Springfield on 
March 14. Third, the Massachusetts 
Music Festival to be held in Springfield 
on May 16. Fourth, the New England 
Music Festival Association’s Band, Or- 
chestra, Chorus, Solo and Ensemble 
Competition and Festival to be held in 
Portland, Maine on May 22 and 23. I 
shall be glad to furnish detailed infor- 
mation on any of the above if you will 
write to me in care of the High School, 
Reading, Massachusetts. 

And now, the next stop is—New York. 
Samuel A. W. Peck, State Chairman. 


New York State News. From all re- 
ports, a large majority of the music 
teachers of “up-state’ New York are 
planning to be present at the Confer- 
ence in New York. I think that we all 
realize that this is our “golden oppor- 
tunity” to attend one of the finest Na- 
tionals in the history of the M. E. N. C. 
and are going to take advantage of this 
opportunity. Word comes from Helen 
Hosmer at Potsdam, saying that a large 
delegation of students and faculty “are 
practically there.” It is the same at 
Fredonia State Normal, and I know that 
other teacher-training institutions are 
sending similar delegations. William S. 
Larson, Eastman School of Music; Peter 
Dykema, Teachers College; Helen Hos- 
mer, Crane Department of Music; and 
your humble servant have sent out ap- 
peals (fervent appeals) to graduates 
who are teaching in New York State, 
urging them to take advantage of “Our 
Conference.” It is “Our Conference” 
and it will be a grand success if we all 
take the individual responsibility of act- 
ing as hosts and hostesses to the music 
teachers of the rest of the nation.— 
Francis H. Diers, State Chairman. 


Pennsylvania. The best news that 
has come my way in music education 
concerns a point which is basic ‘to our 
present and future development. It is 
this: There is considerable evidence 
pointing to the fact that administrators 
in general are intensifying their efforts 
to put music in the smaller school dis- 
tricts. Verbal approval of our program 
is one thing; the active pursuit of our 
principles is another. It would seem 
that an opportunity is presenting itself 
to leaders in music education.—John W. 
Neff. 

Utica, New York. “Yes, we are going 
to New York one hundred per cent. 
Eighteen Utica teachers will be in our 
party.’’—Bertha D. Hughes, Supervisor 
of Music. 
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THREE NEW MUSIC NOTES Vii 
BRIDGMAN’'S BASIC SONGS §&=S== 
FOR MALE VOICES 


F IVE of the features which make this book unique: 

(1) All melodies lie within the easy range of the male voice 
(2) All the accompaniments are new (3) Every song may 
be sung as a unison song (4) Each song has an intro- 
ductory accompaniment which establishes the mood, 
tonality, and rhythm of the song (5) The melodies are 
distributed among the different parts and large-sized notes 
are used for the voice carrying the melody. 


Accompanied Edition, 496 pp. ....... eee 
A Cappella Edition (Vocal score only)......... 1.40 


HOLLIS DANN SONG SERIES—BOOK FOUR 
For Mixed Chorus, Men's Chorus, Women’s 
Chorus—With Accompaniments..... inate nss $1.48 





Tuts collection contains a rich and varied repertoire of 
superior music of moderate difficulty. Here are grouped 
glees and part songs, folk songs, Stephen Foster songs, 
spirituals, carols, art songs, etc. Only those songs that 
make an appeal emotionally and intellectually are in- 
cluded. 


LAKE'S AMERICAN BANDBOOK 
Two Numbers—Conductor’s Book for Each.....$1.00 
34 Instrument Parts, Each.........ccscccceeeee O40 


RB RASS bands, military bands, marching, and entertainment 
bands will find in these books music that is varied in 
character, easy to play, fresh in style, original in con- 
ception, and colorful and skillful in scoring. Each book 
contains 14 numbers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















New FREE Book Contains Information 
You Will Want to Pass on to your Pupils 


The Modern Reed Section, Selmer’s newest publication, is of special interest to 
band and orchestra directors. It gives information on woodwind ensemble and 
reed section work that is in no other publication. Send for your free 


copy today—no obligation. 
SOUT , ot. 1387, evar, indian 











To All Members of the Music Educators National Conference 


The council of past presidents, serving as the Committee on Resolutions, 
invites each and every one to send in for consideration a topic which he 
thinks deserves a statement of policy from the Committee as a whole. Send 
this topic either in resolution form or with descriptive letter to Russell V. 
Morgan, Chairman of the Committee, Suite 120, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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We invite you to visit our exhibit at the Music 
Educators National Conference. There we will 
have the following material on display, together 
with a great number of other interesting items. 





NEW CHORUSES 


THREE FEMALE Voices—S.S.A. gg =. aged . 
7 Th ’un Played........ 15 
The Grey House (La Maison Grise). . .Messager .15 I Tonal A gl Fair a eee _ , oe Hall A5 
Daffodil Days.......-..-s.ssseeeeeeees Phillips 15 Russian Snow Song.............-sseeeeees Lohr .20 
When Moonbeams Softly Fall............ Seitz .15 A Ship For Singapore...............6+- Walton .15 
ze — bg ay Sg arvana teas Saal a 15 Danube So Blue (From “The 
i CP sc ceceuwcsesacnsts illips .15 ee A a St 15 
SP BD Bs ce cccccsccsccnccsens Kucken .15 Great wists ) > i—eee 





Four Mixep Voices—S.A.T.B. 














THREE Mate Voices—T.T.B. When Moonbeams Softly, Fall. a aan Seitz 1s 
Tune The Bos’un Played......... Loughborough .15 ate 
Little Grey Home In The West.......... Lohr .15 Danube So Blue (From “The 
I i ol a Coat lars he nie Strauss .15 
Two Part Loyal Hearts Will Not Forget (Graduation 
I Love To Hear You Singing............ Wood .15 DD cistatesnudh dasee ced etna wai O’Hara .15 
CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS 
CORNET SOLOS TROMBONE SOLOS 
or Duets, Trios oR QUARTETTES 
BRASS QUARTETTES iaiceaiien S-caneil 
Trombone and Piano.............. Ea. Volume $1.00 
Witn Piano ACCOMPANIMENT Se DOD Ce GE nc do dc cccvccsiccsvess .50 
VoLuMES 1] AND 2 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef).......... Leneoesesees 50 
oe eee Ea. Volume $1.00 — -Euphonium or Baritone (Bass 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th Cornet Parts, each........... ne 
E> Alto, Horn in F, 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
“. ey meypheninns or Baritone (Bass ™ CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS 
e DM. «ci cescenduhecdnambeceseer d 
MELODIES 
CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS For SAXOPHONE OR CLARINET SOLOS, 
MELODIES Duets, Trios AND QUARTETTES 
ARRANGED AS PIANo Sotos, VioLIN SOLos, a ee a ae ee Ne $1.00 
Duets, Trios, QUARTETTES AND ENSEMBLES = ; , “ — ~ : ns _ be a — 
PETE EEE $1.00 Solo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Bb Tenor Saxophone or Clar- 
Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, Cello, Bass, Parts each .60 inet Parts, ‘each SE er ey prerrr re 








CHAPPELL CONCERT FOLIO -- For Band or Orchestra 


ARRANGED BY EpcarR RussELL CARVER 


VoLuME 1 VoLuME 2 


RE RT TE $1.00 
String Parts and Horns in F, each............. -50 
Wind and Percussion Parts, each.............. .30 Biaeth BOE. cc ccccnccccccccccccccseoscceceseces .50 














Catalogs, Thematics and Descriptive Circulars sent upon request 


CHAPPELL & CO... INC. i.i.c2t8 New York, N. Y. 
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Association and Club News 





Michigan Music Educators 
Association 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the entire 

Association and its sections will be 
held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, at the time 
of the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club. 
The Music Section of the Club, under 
the chairmanship of Charles A. Sink, has 
arranged a most valuable group of pro- 
grams largely in the form of instrumental 
and choral clinics, May 1 and 2, avail- 
able to members of the Michigan Music 
Educators Association through the regu- 
lar registration fee of one dollar. The 
business meeting of the Association will 
be held Saturday, May 2 (exact time 
and place to be announced later). The 
very important reports of the year’s work 
of various committees will include that 
of the Curriculum and Syllabi Committee 
with its various subdivisions. This in- 
cludes all music instruction in grades, 
junior high schools and senior high 
schools. A special division is devoted to 
village, consolidated and rural schools 
These committees, which are working on 
the special music curriculum, will be seek- 
ing the aid of Paul T. Rankin who is 
chairman of the State Curriculum Com- 
mittee for the Michigan Council on Edu- 
cation, and the steering committee 
appointed by State Superintendent Elliott, 
consisting of David Van Buskirk, Mrs. 
Grace M. Walker, L. C. Mohr, J. B. 
Edmonson, H. L. Turner, and Paul T. 
Rankin. 

The Advisory Committee of the Michi- 
gan Music Educators Association is asked 
to pass on the practicability of admin- 
istering the suggestions from the various 
music committees. Those to whom the 
Curriculum and Syllabi report will be 
submitted for suggestions include the 
State Superintendent; Leslie A. Butler, 
Superintendent of Grand Rapids Schools 
and member-at-large of the Michigan 
Council on Education; Superintendent 
Harold Hunt of Kalamazoo, who is a 
member of the Michigan High School 
Music Council; Superintendent Lee H. 
Lamb of Flint, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive division of the M.E.A.; Superin- 
tendent E. A. Huston of Lake City and 
Superintendent John Gottschalk of Clay- 
ton who represent the smaller city sys- 
tems; Superintendent F. R. Phillips of 
Alma, President of the Superintendent’s 
Division of the M. E. A. The high 
school principals on the Advisory Com- 
mittee are Ray H. Bechthold of Flint, 
President of the Department of *_..h 
School Principals of the M. E. A.; Paul 
Rehmus of Battle Creek, Max Smith of 
Reading, F. S. Jacobs of Petoskey, and 
Arnold C. Gregory of Lincoln Park, 
President of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 


The committee on Teacher Training 
and Certification is headed by Haydn 
Morgan. This committee is codperating 
with John R. Emens, State Director of 
Teacher Training and_ Certification. 
Members on the Advisory Committee 
whose aid is particularly sought on this 
special problem include Earl V. Moore 
of the University, Lewis Richards of the 
State College, Frederick Alexander of 
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the Ypsilanti State Teachers College, 
Harper C. Maybee of Kalamazoo State 
Teachers College, J. Harold Powers of 
Mt. Pleasant State Teachers College, 
Roy Williams of Marquette State Teach- 
ers College. 

The above committees were appointed 
by the President and appointments con- 
firmed by the Executive Committee. 
Other problems for committee action in- 
clude Clinics, Legislation, Public Rela- 
tions, Experimentation in Music Educa- 
tion, Adult Music Education, Radio Music 
Education, Ethical Code and Standards, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SIX) 





Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


A THE FIRST PRINTED issue of the Mu- 
sic Bulletin of the Department of Music, 
Delaware State Education Association, 
has been completed. The Bulletin took 
the form of a Pre-Conference number, 
containing articles by prominent people 
in the National Conference. Judging 
from all reports, Delaware will have a 
large attendance at the New York Con- 
ference. The Bulletin Committee con- 
sists of: Anabel Groves Howell, Wil- 
mington, Editor; Marguerite Y. Millikin 
and Carolyn Teitsworth, Wilmington; 
Helen E. Martin, Rural New Castle 
County; Margaret Stockton, Kent 
County; Elizabeth Cathcart, Sussex 
County; R. W. MacFaddin, Ex-officio; 
Elizabeth C. Bacon, Ex-officio and Wil- 
bert B. Hitchner, Advisory. 

The New Castle County Music Fes- 
tivals will be held in two sections this 
year. The schools in the west side of 
the county will meet at Newark, Dela- 
ware, on April 17. The schools in the 
east side of the county will meet at Clay- 
mont, Delaware, on April 22. The Fes- 
tival Committee is composed of: Nelle 
Baer Baker, Claymont, Chairman; Sam- 
uel Burr, New Castle; C. W. Cummings. 
Richardson Park; and Phyllis Heck and 
Helen Martin, supervisors of New Castle 
County.—Anabel Groves Howell, Vice- 
President. 


Texas Band Teachers Association 


4 THe SoutHERN Division of the Texas 
Band Teachers Association acted as host 
for the state convention, held January 31- 
February 1 at City Auditorium, San 
Antonio. The meeting had an attendance 
of one hundred fifty, and the clinic (our 
initial attempt), with Wm. Revelli of the 
University of Michigan in charge, proved 
to be very successful. Membership in the 
Association is more than double that of 
a year ago, with thirty-eight new mem- 
bers. Provision was made for the name 
of the Association to be changed to the 
Texas School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. Among those who contributed 
to the program were: Harry Hertzberg, 
D. O. Wiley, Superintendent L. A. 
Woods, Otto Zoeller. The Weslaco High 
School Band, Lloyd Reitz conducting, 
served as the clinic band. Officers elected: 
President—Lloyd Reitz, Weslaco; Treas- 
urer—Dan W. Martin, Sinton; Secre- 
tary—Ward G. Brandstetter—W. G. B. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


Bergen County Junior and Senior Festival, 
March 18 and 20, Lodi, N. J. 

Camden County Music Festival, March 27 and 
28, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Music Educators National Conference, March 
29-April 3, New York City. 

Concert of New Jersey All-State High School 
Chorus and Orchestra, April 3, New York 


City. 

Band ani Orchestra Festival, April 25, Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

All-State Choral Festival, May 16, Trenton, 


Morris County Music Festival, May 22, Morris 

a, Bm. J 

Annual Concert of All-State Chorus and Or- 
chestra, November 16, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Membership campaign for County, State and 
National dues, Daily, New Jersey. 


4 MANY ACTIVITIES occupy the attention 
of New Jersey music educators. On ac- 
count of the National Conference in New 
York, President Clifford Demarest an- 
nounces that it has been decided to merge 
the Sectional Meetings with County Fes- 
tivals this year. Plans are well in hand 
for the appearance of the New Jersey All- 
State Orchestra and Chorus on the Con- 
ference program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Friday, April 3. 


The New Jersey Band and Orchestra 
Festival, which takes the place of the 
usual Contest this year, will be held in 
Convention Hall, Asbury Park, April 25. 
For information address A. Dwight 
Brown, 1076 Field Avenue, Plainfield. 


Second All-State Choral Festival will 
be held at Trenton State Teachers Col- 
lege, Saturday, May 16. The chairman 
is Mabel E. Bray, Head of Music De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton. 

For the 1936 Annual Concert by the 
All-State Orchestra and Chorus to be 
given next fall in connection with the con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City the fol- 
lowing conductors and managers have 
been named: Orchestra.—Conductors— 
Henry P. Cross, Chairman, Ridgefield 
Park; Jennings Butterfield, West Orange; 
John T. Nicholson, Union; Edmund 
Schill, Verona. Manager—Colin H. 
Gray, Kearny; Assistant Manager—Don- 
ald K. Cook, Ridgewood; Librarian— 
Nicholas DeNardo. Chorus——Conductors 
—Florence Waller, Ridgewood; Maxwell 
MacMichael, Perth Amboy. Manager— 
Walton S. Burris, Westfield; Assistant 
Manager—Arthur E. Ward, Montclair. 
General Concert Manager—John H. Ja- 
quish, Atlantic City. 

For detailed information regarding 
these various activities and general news 
of the New Jersey Association, including 
the county activities, refer to the Febru- 
ary issue of the Official Bulletin—a lively 
and timely publication edited by Mabel E. 
Bray. 

New Jersey will have an impressive 
representation of members in attendance 
at the National Meeting in New York. 
State Membership Chairman John H. 
Jaquish predicts an enrollment of five 
hundred from New Jersey.—Elsie C. Me- 
caskie, Chairman, Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 
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Louisiana Music Education 
Association 


Mor than a hundred persons at- 
tended the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at the School of Music, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
February 21. The name of the Associa- 
tion was changed from the Louisiana 
School Music Association to the Louis- 
iana Music Education Association, and 
the new constitution, which was adopted, 
provides for definite affiliation with the 
National Conference, the Southern Con- 
ference and with the Louisiana State 
Teachers’ Association. Plans were made 
for the membership campaign, giving to 
each district chairman the responsibility 
of contacting the music teachers in his 
district. 

The following program made up the 
day’s schedule: Visitation and observa- 
tion of teaching in schools of East Baton 
Rouge Parish (both vocal and instru- 
mental classes — instrumental teachers 
visiting Baton Rouge High School, and 
vocal teachers visiting the Ninth Ward 
Elementary School). Discussions: (a) 
Vocal Program in the Elementary 
Grades; (b) Vocal Program in the High- 
School Grades; (c) Instrumental Pro- 
gram. After dinner in the University 

Cafeteria members of the Association at- 
nee ow a performance of Madame But- 
terfly, given by the Opera Department of 
the School of Music of the University. 


OFFICERS 
President—Leonard Denena, Band Director, 
Alcee Fortier High School, New Orleans; 


First Vice-President—George Stout, Parish Di- 
rector of Music, East Baton Rouge Parish, 
Baton Rouge; 

Second Vice-President—Miss Mary Conway, 
Director of Music for Orleans Parish, New 
Orleans; 

Secretary—Mr. Charles Wagner, Director of 
Parochial School Bands for City of New 
Orleans; 

Treasurer—Mr. Howard Voorhies, Director of 
Parochial School Bands in Lake Charles and 


Lafayette. 
DIRECTORS 
First District—Mr. Ross Phares, Director of 
Music for Winn Parish; 


Second District—Mr. Ralph Pottle, Director 
of Music, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond ; 


Third District—Miss Marjorie Harp, Super- 
visor of Music for Jefferson Davis Parish; 


For Band—Father Bassich, Principal of 
Jesuit High School, New Orleans; 


For Orchestras—Mr. Lincoln Igou, Extension 
Division, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; 

For Choral Activities—Mrs. Lillian McCook, 
State Normal College at Natchitoches. 

As contest chairman, the Board of Di- 
rectors selected Mr. Maynard F. Klein, 
Assistant Director of Music, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, New Orleans. 
To head the membership campaign, Mr. 
Harold A. Ramsey, Director of Instru- 
mental Music for Jefferson Davis Parish, 
Jennings, was selected. 

The first project to be undertaken by 
the Association will be the State Music 
Contest. It was voted to hold the con- 
test in the city of New Orleans this year. 
—S. T. Burns, State Director of Music. 


Minnesota State Bandmasters 
Association 


4 SoME TWO HUNDRED band and orches- 
tra leaders and school music supervisors 
braved the sub-zero weather to attend the 
Annual Minnesota Clinic held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, February 13, 14 and 
15. Clinic bands included the following: 
Twin City Clinic Student Band; Fort 
Snelling Army Band; Jefferson Junior 
High School Band, Minneapolis; Minne- 
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apolis Gopher Legion Band; University 
of Minnesota Concert Band; Working 
Boys’ Beginners’ Band, Minneapolis; Di- 
rectors Clinic Band. Clinic orchestras: 
Minneapolis Clinic Student Orchestra; 
Sanford Junior High School Orchestra, 
Minneapolis. Guest conductors: Capt. 
Taylor Branson, Washington, D. C.; 
Henry Sopkin, Chicago. Contributing to 
the program, in addition to those previ- 
ously mentioned, were: A. J. Stephens, 
E. L. Gadbois, Virginia Hicks, N. B. 
Schoonmaker, Oren A. Henning, Albert 
L. Swanson, H. N. Harvey, George C. 
Krieger, Wm. Allen Abbott, Franklyn 
Blume, Clarence W. Ferguson, William 
Fuhrmann, Elmer Uggen, Lyn Roam, 
C. H. Bordwell, Gerald R. Prescott, Wal- 
lace Peterson, Wm. MacPhail, Richard 
White, Phillip E. Carlson, George A. 
Selke, Paul Larson, Abe Pepinsky, T. W. 
Thorson, Carl Berglund, Supt. A. M. 
Wisness, H. C. E. Schmidt, Guy Don- 
nelly, Leopold Liegl, J. Rudolph Peter- 
son, Wm. F. Ludwig and C. V. Buttel- 
man. 

An important action of the business 
meeting was the authorization of the in- 
coming Board of Directors to arrange 
for codperation of the Association with 
the North Central Conference, which has 
been invited to meet in the Twin Cities 
in, the spring of 1937. Pursuant to this 
action the Board voted to initiate ar- 
rangements whereby the annual clinic of 
the Association would be held in connec- 
tion with the proposed meeting of the 
North Central Conference and would in 
effect’ provide the major instrumental 
music phase of the Conference sessions. 
Other ways and means of cooperating 
with the North Central Conference were 
discussed, thereby setting the stage for 
an activity of major interest to the in- 
strumental music teachers and _ super- 
visors of Minnesota and the entire North 
Central area. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected for 1936: President—Wm. 
Allen Abbott, Minneapolis; First Vice- 
President —Wallace Peterson, Sleepy 
Eye; Second Vice-President—C. H. 
Bordwell, Keewatin; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent—Wm. Fuhrmann, St. Paul; Fourth 
Vice-President—Walter Lienke, Jack- 
son; Fifth Vice-President—H. N. Har- 
vey, Benson; Sixth Vice-President— 
Elmer Uggen, Moorhead; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Albert J. Stephens, Minne- 
apolis; Directors—E. L. Gadbois, Minne- 
apolis; H. C. E. Schmidt, Red Wing; 
Victor Moeller, Worthington; Ernest 
Wilkinson, St. Paul; E. H. Hertz, St. 
Cloud; Clinic Manager—Lyn Roam, 
Minneapolis; State Membership Director 
—E. E. Brungardt, Lewiston. 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 SECOND MEETING of the year is called 
on February 29 at the Chancellor Hotel, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Among other items 
of business, it is expected that announce- 
ment will be made of the plans for the 
annual West Virginia State Chorus and 
Orchestra which will meet next fall at 
Huntington. Since the meeting convenes 
at about the time this JouRNAL goes to 
press no report can be given until the 
next issue. Marie Boette of Parkersburg, 
State Chairman for the National Con- 
ference, has been very active in promot- 
ing membership in the Conference and 
attendance at the New York meeting. 
West Virginia will have a good delega- 
tion to New York.—Virginia Brand, 
Secretary. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


AIMPORTANT among recent actions of 
the Association was the decision to affili- 
ate with the Music Educators National 
Conference and the Eastern Music Edu- 
cators Conference. For the balance of 
the current year this affiliation will be 
on the “codperative” basis, but steps are 
being taken to complete the full affilia- 
tion, beginning with the next membership 
year. In the February Bulletin of the 
Association the arrangement was an- 
nounced to all members and a coupon 
provided for a membership enrollment 
and subscription to the JourRNAL, which 
is now the official magazine of the As- 
sociation. 

Calendar of activities, as announced in 
the last issue of the JouRNAL, includes 
the Annual Concert of the New England 
Festival Chorus, Orchestra and Band at 
the Springfield (Mass.) Municipal Audi- 
torium, March 14; the 1936 New Eng- 
land High School Music Festival, in- 
cluding competitive and non-competitive 
events for bands, orchestras and choruses, 
at Portland, Maine, May 22 and 23; and, 
of course, the National Conference at 
New York, March 29—April 3, at which 
the Festival Association will be repre- 
sented by a very large delegation from 
the various New England States. Plans 
are being developed for state festivals in 
Connecticut, Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. Dates and 
other information will be announced 
later. For a complete review of the 
Festival Association’s activities, applica- 
tion forms, etc., ask for a copy of the 
latest Association Bulletin—John E. C. 
Merker, Executive Secretary. 


Connecticut Music Educators 
ssociation 


4 THE Connecticut Music Educators 
Association is adding another annual 
meeting that shows promise of a tre- 
mendous step forward in the develop- 
ment of music throughout the state. Con- 
necticut already sponsors an annual 
luncheon for music educators, and an an- 
nual festival. The luncheon occurs the 
same day as the general teachers meet- 
ing and is a time for renewing acquaint- 
ances, listening to a speaker and going 
through routine business. To the writer 
this has not been altogether satisfactory 
because time has not permitted question- 
ing the speaker, and pertinent problems 
were cast along the wayside for more 
routine things that were deemed neces- 
sary. 

The festival is, of course, a student 
affair with the adjudication of vocal 
groups and soloists, bands, orchestras and 
instrumentalists in solo or small groups. 
(In 1935 Hartford played host when a 
total of 2300 were heard and judged. In 
the evening a magnificent concert was 
presented in conjunction with the Ter- 
centenary Commission. ) 

Both the luncheon and festival are en- 
couraging factors but what about the 
senior high teacher and his problems? 
Does a band or orchestra or glee club 
constitute all the music in your school? 


Are there vocal classes, instrumental 
classes, harmony and _ appreciation 
classes? Are you reaching all of your 


students musically? Are you a teacher 
in the Junior High School? Do you 
need help in forming units? Have you a 
problem in teaching appreciation to a 
collection of classes of two or three hun- 
dred handled in an assembly hall having 
squeaky chairs? Are you a supervisor 
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School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1936 
June 20—July 31 


ENSEMBLE COURSES 


The Ensemble courses so successfully inaugurated last 
summer will be continued with changes in directors, 
topics, and materials. 


a2 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 


Ist Week—“Choral Literature of the 16th and 17th Centuries” 
JOHN SMALLMAN, Director of Smallman A Cappella Choir, Los Angeles 


2nd Week—“The Chorales and Cantatas of Bach” 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Director of Music, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 
3rd Week—‘‘The Cantata and Oratorio” 
EDGAR NELSON, Director, Apollo Musical Club, Chicago 


4th Week—“Folk Music” 

MAX KRONE, Director, Northwestern University A Cappella Choir 
Sth Week—‘Choral Works of Modern Composers” 

NOBLE CAIN, Director, Chicago A Cappella Choir 


6th Week—“Literature for High School Glee Clubs” 
IDA E. BACH, Director of Music, John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles 


BAND TECHNIQUE 


Ist Week—‘‘The Application of Musical Theory to Band Technique” 
CAPTAIN CHARLES O’NEILL, Director of Music, Band of the Royal 22nd 
Regiment, Quebec 





2nd Week—“The Mason City Plan for Instrumental Instruction; Preparation for Con- 
test-Playing” 
CARLETON STEWART, Director of Music, Mason City High School and 
Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 


3rd Week—“Rehearsal Technique” 
GLENN C. BAINUM, Director, Band and Glee Clubs, Northwestern University 


4th Week—“Program Building” 
GLENN C. BAINUM 


Sth Week—“Literature for Beginners, and Easy Program Material” 
HAROLD BACHMAN, Band Director and Adjudicator, Chicago 


6th Week—‘“Building the Band Library” 
A. A. HARDING, Director of University Band and Orchestra, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


ORCHESTRAL TECHNIQUE 


Problems of organization, selection of material, intonation, rehearsal technique, and 
program building will be considered through demonstration and discussion. Class will 
assemble daily under the direction of George Dasch, Conductor of the University 
Symphony Orchestra, with the assistance of Robert Quick, Violinist, Dudley Powers, 
’Cellist, and David Van Vactor, Flutist, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
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This is an endowed institution of na- 
tional scope offering courses in all 
branches of music. The recognized Uni- 
versity degrees, B.M., M.A. in Music, 
M.M. and Ph.D. in Music are granted. 


Library facilities, physical equipment and 
University affiliation afford unusual op- 
portunities for graduate study. 
Several yearly concerts enable composers 
to hear own works performed. 


Summer Session June 22-July 25 





EASTMAN SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMonp Wruson, Assistant Director 


For Information and Catalogs Address 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The orchestra of 110 students, band, en- 
sembles and chorus broadcast over NBC 
system, Thursdays, 3:15 P. M., E. S. T. 


Due to limited enrollment early registra- 
tion is advisable both for summer and 
winter sessions. 

The Placement Bureau has available can- 
didates for professional positions and for 
teaching in colleges, public and private 
schools. 


Fall Session Opens September 22 

















SMITH COLLEGE 


Summer School of Music 
June 29—August 8 








Courses in 
Theory, History and School 
Music 
Credited courses toward the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees 
Piano, organ, violin, cello and 
voice instruction 
Large new music building fully 
equipped. Summer music _ study 
under ideal conditions in the beau- 
tiful hills of western Massachusetts. 


W. T. MOOG, Director 


Sage Hall, Northampton, Mass. 





Ghe Clleteland Tustitute 


of (—usic 
Summer School—June 22 to Aug. 1 
Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Musie Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 

2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

















Have You Made Your 


Hotel Reservation ... 
for New York? See page 87 














1936 
SUMMER SESSIONS 





_ * - * 
¢ (incinnati JonservatoryMlusic - 
AMERICA’S OLDEST INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


MUSIC and the ALLIED ARTS 


Under Auspices of Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (accredited) 


Six Weeks Session— June 15 to July 25 
Five Weeks Session—July 6 to August 8 
Two Weeks Session—July 27 to August 8 
Eight Weeks Session—June 15 to August 8 

For detailed information, address Registrar 
DEPT. S, HIGHLAND AVE. AND OAK STREET 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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or assistant supervisor with the problems 
of the lower grades? The problem of 
materials and supplies? 

The Connecticut Music Educators As- 
sociation is offering an all-day conven- 
tion with the State College and Herbert 
France, Musical Director, the hosts. This 
spring meeting will convene on April 
18th at 10:00 o'clock with Ralph Baldwin 
of Hartford the principal speaker. His 
topic will be “Integration in the Junior 
High”. Following this will be discus- 
sion groups on the problems set forth 
by the speaker. After a rest period 
luncheon will follow. In the afternoon 
the speaker will discuss other problems. 
Again discussion groups will be formed 
based on questionnaires issued during 
luncheon. In the evening will be heard 
a concert by an all-state orchestra and 
chorus. 

The chorus of one hundred and forty 
will be under the direction of Laura 
Bryant of Ithaca, New York. The ninety- 
two-piece orchestra will be in charge of 
Norval Church from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Rehearsals will be 
held in the morning and afternoon, and 
supervisors may attend. 

The purpose, of course, is progress, 
but more intimately to unify the state 
and its individuals. I have my problems, 
you must have yours—let’s get together; 
let’s “talk it over”; let’s help each 
other. Who wins? Music wins, the 
state wins, the supervisor grows, the 
teacher irons out personal problems and 
the child is the recipient of all those good 
things in the way of progress that comes 
from such a gathering. Educators will 
come away more enthusiastic, student 
members of the all-state orchestra and 
chorus will stimulate interest in their 
respective schools, weak cities will be 
helped through unifying the forces, and 
Connecticut will have advanced another 
step to the altar of success pointing 
toward the heaven of idealism.—W. Ray- 
mond Randall, President. 





Michigan 
Music Educators Association 
Continued from page 63 





etc. Goals of Public Education in Michi- 
gan have been set up without suggested 
means of embodying same. It has been 
suggested that a committee ought to 
work out practical concrete procedures 
for such embodiment. 

At the annual meeting, May 2, revi- 
sions to the constitution are to be con- 
sidered, such as provision that the chair- 
man of the eight section meetings of the 
fall be ex officio members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The spirit of the Asso- 
ciation is most democratic but some de- 
sire that the constitution definitely state 
that all committee appointments of the 
president must be approved by the execu- 
tive committee (which is the actual prac- 
tice). 

No official representatives to the Na- 
tional Conference at New York have 
been elected or appointed but a goodly 
number of members will be in attend- 
ance. 

Many of our Michigan music people 
do not yet understand the affiliation with 
the Conferences and our combination 
membership of four dollars, covering ac- 
tive membership in the M. M. E. A., the 


North Central Music Educators Confer- 
ence, the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, and including subscription to our 
official magazine, the Music Educators 
Journal. 


—Wm. W. Norton, President 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


4 THE PROGRAM Of activities of this As- 
sociation continues to attract active sup- 
port of the Music Educators in the entire 
State. Although the first years of the 
organization were devoted mainly to pro- 
moting contests, today there is a full pro- 
gram of music education activity includ- 
ing not only the contests, but non-com- 
petitive festivals and clinics, teacher 
training, radio and many other phases. 
Recent events within the State included 
the first Radio Forum meeting February 
16 at the studios of WHK, Cleveland; 
meeting of the Southeastern Ohio Music 
Supervisors Association to be held at 
Gallipolis on March 14; Eastern Ohio 
Music Supervisors Association meeting 
at McConnelsville on January 25; Ohio 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Council on Jan- 
uary 18. Calendar for the balance of the 
season is given below: 


March 20—College Glee Club Contest, Richard 
High School, Bluffton. 

March 21—Ohio Intercollegiate Band Festival 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Arthur L. Wil- 
liams, Chairman. 

March 29-April 3—Music Educators National 
Conference, New York. 

April 10-11—Northwest District Class C-CC 
Band and Orchestra Contests at Ohio 
Northern University, Ada. Gerald De- 
Weese, Chairman. 

April 10-11—Northwest District Class A-B 
Band and Orchestra Contests at State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green. Charles F. Church, 
Jr. 

April 17—Northeastern District Choir and Or- 
chestra Contest at Ashland. 

April 17 and 18—Southern Ohio Music Fes- 
tival at Athens. 

April 23—State HS Choral Contest at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Eugene J. 
Weigel, Chairman. 

April 24—State HS Orchestra Contest at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Eugene J. 
Weigel, Chairman. 

April 25—State HS Band Contest at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Eugene J. Weigel, 
Chairman. 

May 1-2—Southwest District Festival at Miami 
University, Oxford. Theodore Normann, 
Chairman. 

May 1 and 2—College Orchestra Festival at 
Capital University. 

May 2—State Elementary School Instrumental 
Music Contest at Delaware, E. J. Fitch- 
horn, Chairman. 


May 9—State High School Solo and Ensemble 
Contest (vocal, instrumental), Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin. George E. Waln, Chair- 
man. 

May 14-15-16—National School Band Contests 
at Cleveland. 


DISTRICT SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
CONTESTS 

Central District HS Solo and Ensemble Con- 
test, Capital University, Columbus: Vocal 
Contest—March 20 (Fri.) Ellis E. Snyder, 
Chairman; Instrumental Contest—March 21st 
(Sat.) Wilbur E. Crist, Chm. 

Eastern District HS Solo and Ensemble Con- 
test, Muskingum College, New Concord: 
March 28 (Sat.) Milton F. Rehg, Chairman. 

Northwest District HS Solo and Ensemble 
Contest, Delphos: April 4 (Sat.) K. W. 

Findley, Chairman. 

Northeast District HS Solo and Ensemble 
Contest, Mount Union College, Alliance: 
April 11 (Sat.) R. W. Oppenheim, Chairman. 

Southeast District HS Solo and Ensemble 
Contest, Ohio University, Athens: April 18 
(Sat.) Melvia Danielson, Chairman. 

Southwest District HS Solo and Ensemble 
Contest, Miami University, Oxford: May 1-2 
(Fri.-Sat.) Theodore F. Normann, Chairman. 

State Elementary School Contest including In- 
strumental Solos and Ensembles, Delaware: 
May 2 (Sat.) Elmer J. Fitchhorn, 93 N. 
Sandusky St., Delaware, Chairman. 

State High School Solo and Ensemble Contest 
(Vocal and Instrumental) Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin. May 9 (Sat.) George E. 
Waln, 82 S. Cedar St., Oberlin, Chairman. 


Central Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 


4A FEATURE of the meeting held in 
Lexington on January 27 was a discus- 
sion and demonstration of vocal selec- 
tions to be used in the forthcoming state 
high school music festival, Those who 
contributed to the program, arranged by 
Catherine Mathis of Danville were: 
Marcia Lampert, Ellen Blanding, Mrs. 
Hubert Warren, Mrs. Paul Thurman, 
Mrs. Roy Proctor, Mrs. Beulah Stillwell 
Hughes, Elizabeth Hall and Eudora 
South. Towns represented at the meet- 
ing were Lexington, Paris, Frankfort, 
Midway, Somerset, Morehead and Dan- 
ville. The next meeting of the Associa- 
tion was announced for March 7, at Lex- 
ington. For further information regard- 
ing the Association address the president, 
Paul W. Mathews, Supervisor of Music, 
Lexington Public Schools. % 





ABOUT THE “IN-AND-ABOUT” CLUBS 





Baltimore 


& APPROXIMATELY seventy-five persons 
attended the second meeting of the In- 
and-About National Capital Music Club, 
held in Baltimore, February 15. [The 
program was announced in detail in Feb- 
ruary JouRNAL.] At the meeting it was 
voted to confirm the application for affilia- 
tion with the Music Educators National 
Conference. Plans were also made to 
hold a Club meeting at the National 
Conference in New York during the 
week of March 29-April 3. About twenty 
persons signified their intention of attend- 
ing the New York meeting.—John Denues, 
Vice-President. 


Cincinnati 


A In-ANp-ABout CINCINNATI Music Edu- 
cators Club will hold their next meeting 
on March 21. This meeting will be a 
music conference at the University of 
Cincinnati. The program will include a 
panel discussion on “What Should Be 
the Ultimate Objectives for Music in a 
Program of General Education.” Gordon 


March, Nineteen Thirty-six 


Hendrickson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, will be 
chairman of the panel discussion. Repre- 
sentatives of several interests, including 
the public and parochial schools, the 
music profession and teacher training 
institutions, will participate in the dis- 
cussion.—Ernest G. Hesser, President. 


Chicago 

4 DESPITE THE COLD WEATHER a large 
number of members turned out for the 
meeting of the In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators Club on February 15. 
A feature of the program was a short 
concert played by a thirty-piece orchestra 
made available by Joel Lay, Regional 
Director of the Federal Music Project, 
Works Progress Administration. This 
orchestra, under the direction of Max 
Bendix, represented a unit from the sixty- 
piece symphony orchestra which is one of 
the important Chicago activities of the 
F. M. P. Mr. Lay gave an interesting 
account of the various music projects now 
in operation. 

Rehearsals are now in progress for the 
Spring Festival to be held at Orchestra 
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Institute of Technology 


| Six Weeks 
June 26 to August 7 
| * 





| 4 Carnegie offers two comprehen- 
i} sive music courses: (1) Graduate | 
1 work in Music Education leading to 
| the Master’s degree (2) Undergrad- | 
|| uate work in technical and theo- 

retical subjects. 


4 Professor Marion Bauer of New 
| York University, author and com- | 
poser, will be visiting professor of 
music. 





4 Carnegie’s nationally recognized 
drama school offers courses in play 
production, diction and stagecraft. 
Other departments offer courses in 
psychology, education, painting and 


design, and sculpture. 


For catalog, address Box F, Summer 
Session, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Musical Summer 


in H 1AWAII 
Kokokahi 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 
June 28 — August 8 


Dr. Henry Purmort Eames, Director 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 





Courses in Public School Music with 
Glenn Woods of Oakland 


Courses in Theory and Applied Music 





Living and Tuition 
for Six Weeks... $75 


Kokokahi is a strictly up to date camp 
on a mountain slope over! gz lovely 
Kaneohe Bay. Swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, mountain climbing. For information 
write to 


PAUL PHILIP SANDERS, Asst. Dir. 
P. O. Box 150, Honolulu, Hawaii 














Hall, afternoon and evening of April 25. 
There are still a number of vacancies in 
the In-and-About Chicago High School 
Chorus but it is understood that the 
quotas for the Band, Orchestra and Ele- 
mentary Chorus will be filled before this 
issue of the JouRNAL reaches the readers. 


A show of hands indicated that approxi- 
mately fifty members of the Club will 
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attend the National Meeting in New 
York, March 29-April 3. 

The next luncheon meeting of the Club 
will be held Saturday, April 11, in the 
Blue Room of the Auditorium Hotel. 
Since this is the last meeting of the Club 
before the Spring Festival on April 25, 
everyone is urged to attend so that full 
preparations may be made for the Festi- 
val—Sarah E. O’Malley, Secretary. 


Detroit 

& Tue In-anp-Asout Detroit Music 
Educators Club held a luncheon meeting 
on February 22 at the Hotel Statler. 
George Oscar Russell, Professor of 
Semitics and Director of the Speech 
Clinic and Phonetic Laboratory at the 
Ohio State University, who has made 
exhaustive study in the field of rapid 
moving pictures of vocal chords, gave a 
demonstration of X-ray photographs of 
the tongue and vocal organ positions. 
Doctor Russell also discussed the phy- 
siological causes of voice quality using 
X-ray pictures of Lawrence Tibbett. The 
School Men’s Chorus, under the direction 
of Howard Love, presented a group of 
songs. Luncheon music was furnished 
by the All-City Junior Ensemble Group, 
William Engel conducting. ‘Community 
singing was led by Roy Parsons.—Har- 
riet Petry. 





Grand Rapids 


4 On Marcu 7 the In-and-About Grand 
Rapids Music Educators Club assembled 
for a luncheon meeting at Herpols- 
heimer’s Restaurant. At the time this 
copy is supplied for the JourNaAL the 
program has not been announced, but 
probably it will have some connection 
with the School Band Festival to be held 
in Grand Rapids on March 6.—Marshall 
F. Richards, President. 


Indianapolis 

4 In spite of terrific weather, and pre- 
dictions of worse to come, more than one 
hundred members of the In-and-About 
Indianapolis Club and their teacher 
guests, assembled in the famous Riley 
room of the Claypool Hotel at noon on 
February 8. Principal speaker was Pres- 
ident L. A. Pittenger of Ball State 
Teachers College whose subject was, 
“Browning and Music.” Other speakers 
and topics: Mrs. Lenora Coffin—Radio 
Programs; Mrs. Knight — Indianapolis 
Symphony Concerts for Children; Harold 
Winslow—Male Chorus Festival to be 
held in May under sponsorship of the 
Indianapolis Club; Edward B. Birge— 
National Conference; Mrs. Hermine Col- 
son—Testimonial Dinner for Dr. Dann 
at New York. Harold Winslow was the 
song leader. The next meeting will be 
held on March 21.—Will H. Bryant, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 


4 THe Twin Citres Music Educators 
Club seems to have been endowed with 
sufficient vitality to keep going, even 
though orphaned by the removal of its 
founder and president, Archie N. Jones, 
from the University of Minnesota to the 
University of Idaho. Luncheon meetings 
are held the second Saturday of each 
month, with an average attendance of 
about thirty. Variety has been given to 
two of the recent programs by the intro- 
duction of panel discussions on the topics, 
“Are We Teaching Music or the Child” 
and “Voice Work in Classes”. Carl W. 
Boardman of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, talked on, “The 
Social Viewpoint of Music,” at one of the 
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National |-&-A Meeting 


4 As AN important feature of Con- 
ference Week, the National In-and- 
About Clubs will assemble Mon- 
day noon, March 30, for a luncheon 
meeting. Fowler Smith, Director 
of Music Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, will preside. The In-and- 
About New York Club is host and 
extends to all In-and-Abouters a 
cordial invitation to be present. 

We shall hear from the president 
of the first club to be organized, 
the club with the largest member- 
ship, the club whose members have 
traveled the greatest distance, the 
club first to affiliate with the Con- 
ference, and the most recently or- 
ganized club. A panel jury, of 
which Peter Dykema will be chair- 
man, will discuss the question, 
“What are the Objectives and Pur- 
poses of In-and-About Clubs and 
by what Means may they most 
Happily Achieve These Ends?” 
Singing of the clubs will be con- 
ducted by the president of the first 
club, R. Lee Osburn. 

The place for the meeting will 
be announced later. Be sure to 
make your reservation as soon as 
you reach New York. (Tickets at 
Conference registration desk.) 











meetings. On March 14 the program will 
consist of a discussion among the mem- 
bers on “How I Check on My Profes- 
sional Growth.” 


Officers of the Club are: President— 
Bessie Stanchfield, Saint Cloud; Vice- 
President—Chester Belstrom, Minneapo- 
lis; Secretary—Bliss C. Mapes, Min- 
neapolis; Treasurer—Arlys Denzel, 
Mound.—Bessie E. Kubach, Chairman 
Publicity Committee. 


New York 


4 THE THIRD MEETING of the fifth year 
of the In-and-About New York Music 
Educators Club was held February 11 at 
the International House. The topic for 
discussion was “Choral Speech”, and the 
chief speaker Marjorie Gullen, Chairman 
and Director of Studies in the Speech 
Institute of London, England. 

Music by a group of children from the 
Greenwich, Connecticut, public schools, 
under the direction of Mary Donovan, 
added to the interest of the program. In 
addition the children demonstrated, under 
Miss Donovan’s guidance, their procedure 
in creating original songs. 

Members of the Club are taking an im- 
portant part in the preliminary activities 
connected with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference, March 29-April 3. The 
next meeting will be combined with the 
luncheon of the In-and-About clubs of 
the United States, under the general 
chairmanship of Fowler Smith, Director 
of Music, Detroit Public Schools. This 
meeting, which will be one of the features 
of Conference Week, will be held Mon- 
day noon, the place to be announced later. 
—Peter W. Dykema, Chairman. 


Philadelphia 


4 IN-AND-ABpouT PHILADELPHIA Music 
Educators Club held a luncheon meeting 
January 25, Jesse L. Scott, president, 
presiding. Immediately after the luncheon 


the members were guests of the WCAU 
Broadcasting Studios of Philadelphia, 
where provision had been made for a 
thirty-minute broadcast. The radio pro- 
gram was opened with a choral arrange- 
ment by the entire club under the direc- 
tion of George L. Lindsay of Philadelphia. 
The guest speaker, Pitts Sanborn, Music 
Editor of the New York World Telegram 
and Director of the Radio Institute of 
Audible Arts, spoke on “Radio and Music 
Education”. Others on the program were: 
The String Ensemble of the Olney High 
School, Philadelphia, under the direction 
of Miss Henry; the Brass Ensemble of 
the Mastbaum Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia, under the direction of Ross Wyre. 
The meeting of the Club closed with a 
brief talk by George L. Lindsay, Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Conference, on the 
National Conference at New York, March 
29-April 3, and another rendition by the 
members of the Club, after which a tour 
of the WCAU Building and Studios was 
made.—Elizabeth Staton, Delaware Rep- 
resentative. 


St. Louis 


4 In-anp-Asout St. Louts School Music 
Club met February 1. Doctor Walter 
Swisher of the Church of the Messiah 
talked on the qualities of a good music 
teacher and the factors necessary in the 
teaching of music. At the meeting it was 
estimated that ten of the members will 
attend the National Conference at New 
York, March 29-April 3. The next meet- 
ing of the Club will be held March 7, 
with a demonstration of fourth and fifth 
grade music.—Jessie Mangrum, Secretary. 


Syracuse 


A In-AND-AxBouT Syracuse Music Edu- 
cators Club is meeting at the Cortland 
High School, Cortland, New York— 
about the time this issue of the JouRNAL 
goes to press. The Central New York 
High School Chorus is a feature of this 
meeting. Each director or music teacher 
attending had been invited to bring a 
quartet of students representing his 
school, the combined quartets to form an 
ensemble which would sing under the 
direction of various teachers of the Club. 
Other important features: (1) The 
presentation of an inspiring outline of 
definite plans for the National Conference 
which is to meet in New York, March 
29-April 3. It is believed that the I-&-A 
Syracuse Club will be represented at 
New York nearly one hundred per cent. 
(2) A program group by the Ilion High 
School A Cappella Choir. This group 
recently appeared on the Columbia net- 
work. 

Officers of the Club: President— 
Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Laura Bryant, Ithaca; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Daniel Wagner, Fulton— 
Daniel Wagner, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wichita 
4 Tue IN-Anp-Aspout WicHita CLuB 
met at the Shirkmere Tea Room Satur- 
day, February 8. Thirty members were 
present. Grace V. Wilson, Supervisor 
of Music in Wichita, gave a demonstra- 
tion showing the development of rhythm 
in the first and second grades. Pupils 
of the first grade at Lincoln School and 
second grade at Kellogg School, and their 
teachers, Izora Hecker and Vera Wilson, 
assisted Miss Wilson in this demonstra- 
tion. The Club is taking steps to affiliate 
with the National and Southwestern Con- 
ferences.—Irene Meyer. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 





Conducted by Witt EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A PUBLIC SERVICE IN MUSIC 


HE EXPLANATORY sub-title of this 

book, published by the National Bur- 
eau for the Advancement of Music, 
reads: Field Appraisal of a Unique 
Coéperating and Informational Institu- 
tion. The contents, largely written by 
more than one hundred contributors, ex- 
press their grateful recognition of a 
service of inestimable worth that the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music has given to the cause of 
music in the United States. The chap- 
ter that summarizes the Bureau’s work 
over the United States during some of 
its years is stimulating and informing. 

Quite frankly, the writer of this re- 
view places himself on record as saying 
that no more commendation and moral 
support is voiced in this volume than 
should come from other hundreds and, 
indeed, from countless thousands from 
every part of our country. Friends of 
the Bureau, and those who would feel 
the strength of the tide that moves in 
support of music, will be heartened and 
cheered by the earnest testimony here 
set down. It is a pean of good-will in 
honor of a long period of faithful and 
effective service. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bureau—Clarence C. Bir- 
chard, C. V. Buttelman, Hollis Dann, 
Peter W. Dykema, George H. Gartlan, 
Howard Hanson, Joseph E. Maddy, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Victor L. F. Reb- 
mann, and C. M. Tremaine (Chairman)— 
ean have no doubt, when they read this 
testimony, that their efforts have been 
made in a worthy cause.—Will Earhart. 


VARIOUS BOOKS 


The Spotlight on Catholic Church 
Music. Dom Gregory Hiigle, O.S.H 
(McLaughlin and Reilly Co., Boston). 
As stated in a foreword this booklet is 
offered «s “a brief, handy, concise 
guide book for the laity interested in 
church music, and for beginners in the 
study of this subject in seminaries and 
schools.” In lucid, not technical, lan- 
guage it covers the essential requisite 
to an understanding and worthy rendi- 
tion of liturgical music. Rules govern- 
ing the rhythm and other matters in 
singing Gregorian Chant follow the ap- 
proved and widely used school of 
Solesmes. Information is provided for 
what is approved and what forbidden 
in the music of liturgical function. 
The booklet may be recommended as a 
safe guide for the novice in the choir 
and at the organ. It contains an index 
and glossary of technical terms. — H. 
Kloman Schmidt. 

The Structure of Music. R. O. Morris 
[Oxford University Press. Price $1.50]. 
The author, who is Professor of Har- 
mony, Counterpoint and Composition in 
the Royal College of Music, London, 
states: “This little book is of the nature 
of a compendium, and is compiled purely 
for the convenience of students.” He 
disclaims making any new contribution 
to the subject of musical form and pic- 
tures his effort as having collected the 
necessary information “in a portable 
and inexpensive form.” 

But while form and forms have been 
analyzed before in countless books, one 
can hardly agree with the author in 
regarding this book as nothing more 
than a compendium. In addition it il- 
luminates the subject by what may 
rightly be termed an aesthetic point of 
view. A form is not “a mould or frame- 
work”, but “is felt to be something 
vital and growing’—not a geometrical 
pattern filled with inert notes, but a 
tracery of the lines left by the flight 
of winged tones, if one dare interpret 
the author in other than his own terms. 
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True, he disavows intention to deal 
“with the living growth” and says his 
attention will be given to “the bony 
framework.” Doubtless he tries to keep 
his promise; but his secret passion is 
not to be wholly concealed. 


The result is that although the phrase, 
period, section, suite, sonata, rondo, and 
the contrapuntal forms are inevitably 
treated, they are lived into, rather than 
described from a coldly extraneous peint 
of view. All books on form should be 
thus appreciational rather than ana- 
lytical, but this book is appreciational. 
The reader will come out of it with all 
the factual knowledge that he seeks 
and with an enriched understanding 
besides. Of scholarly detail and wide- 
ranging citation there is a plenty, but 
an embracing understanding integrates 
them and bears them easily into the 
mind.—Will Earhart. 


Introduction to Musical Knowledge. 
Jones and Barnard [Paul A. Schmitt 
Music Co. Price $1.50]. The book aims 
to provide in one volume the basic 
knowledge of music deemed desirable 
for high school pupils. It is the product 
of experience, Archie N. Jones being on 
the faculty of the University of Min- 
nesota, and Floyd P. Barnard being a 
teacher in Roosevelt High School, Min- 
neapolis. The book is inscribed. to the 
students of the University High School. 

Nothing more than an introduction 
to music is attempted, but that intro- 
duction is broad. The titles of its seven 
chapters are Musical Theory; Harmony; 
The History of Music; Musical Form; 
Musical Instruments; Brief Biographies 
of Great Composers; Musical Anecdotes. 
A Reference Bibliography, a Glossary 
of Musical Terms, and an Index further 
amplify the work. It is beautifully and 
clearly printed, and excellent illustra- 
tions enrich it. The plates depicting 
orchestral instruments are extraordi- 
narily good. 

The book is written in an easy, per- 
haps at times in a too palpably “popu- 
lar’’ style. Nevertheless it would prob- 
ably elicit genuime interest on the part 
of large numbers of high school pupils. 
Perhaps it is more a book for reading 
outside of school than it is a textbook. 
The chapter, “Anecdotes”, would adapt 
to such use, but, on the other hand, the 
chapter, “History of Music”, which in 
comparison, seems a bit too ambitious, 
fits the recitation room perfectly. 

Perhaps the task is one that should, 
and must, ever tempt the teacher, and 
yet one that can never be completed to 
one’s entire satisfaction. The broad 
approach is certainly desirable, if the 
rank and file are to be reached, and 
yet so much ground cannot be more than 
lightly touched. While a better balance 
of emphasis might be achieved, it is a 
question, therefore, whether this book 
does not approximate very closely that 
first exploration of a great realm to 
which many have wished to introduce 
the great masses of students.—wWill 
Earhart. 


Instrumental Music in the Public 
Schools. By George J. Abbott [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.]. It is almost as if Mr. 
Abbott were to sit down with one and 
rehearse his experiences and the solu- 
tions to his problems. The book of fifty- 
one pages can be read in an hour and 
held for reference should problems 
similar to those discussed arise. Mr. 
Abbott states, for example, that strings 
and winds should not be combined for 
beginning instruction—a view not shared 
by all. He does not say it cannot be 
done, however.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Educational Vocal Technique in Song 
and Speech. W. Warren Shaw in col- 
laboration with George L. Lindsay. 
{Theodore Presser Co. Volume I. Price 
$1.00]. This is described in the preface 
as a comprehensive course in funda- 
mental procedure and practical voice 
training, presented in two volumes com- 
prising twenty-five units, of which fif- 
teen appear in this volume. Each unit 
is concerned with one aspect of vocal 
technique such as the quiet breath, the 
firm tone, changing vowel forms. Each 
has a paragraph or two of preliminary 
explanation, a study song with text stat- 
ing the vocal principle involved, imme- 
diately afterward defined in brief exer- 
cises. These are followed by a standard 
song illustrating the vocal feature being 
studied and this by an examination in 
question and answer form, covering the 
entire unit. There will be hearty agree- 
ment with most of the principles and 
vocal procedures set forth except on 
matters involving differences in _ ter- 
minology rather than actual practice. 
True, the instructional burden of the 
study songs is unpoetic and likely to 
distract attention from musical beauty. 
Further, contrary to modern pedagogy, 
the approach in each unit is by way of 
intellectual description and _ technical 
drill instead of a preliminary tonal ex- 
perience followed by analysis of that 
experience. Samuel Johnson is quoted 
as saying, “I am not so lost in lexi- 
cography as to forget that words are 
the daughters of earth, and that things 
are the sons of heaven.” Working by 
any printed course is like taking a cor- 
respondence course in tone production. 
It has too much to do with the daugh- 
ters of earth. Only first hand intimacy 
with tones in action under the critical 
ear of W. Warren Shaw or some other 
fine vocal teacher brings students into 
the musical company of the sons of 
heaven. There is much of practical 
value and stimulating suggestion to 
teachers possessed of dependable tech- 
niques, standards and pedagogical prin- 
ciples.—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


The Choice of a Beethoven Sonata for 
Diploma Examinations. Ambrose Covi- 
ello [Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Sole U. S. Agents. Price 
50 cents]. The teacher who started a 
young student on Beethoven Op. 111 
needed this book; so do those teachers 
who start pupils, hitherto unacquainted 
with Beethoven, with such sonatas as 
Op. 13. This little handbook takes up 
the sonatas in order of difficulty, and 
for each considers adaptability to the 
type of player, proper tempo, difficul- 
ties and common misreadings. The 
comments are apt, useful and could 
have been extended to the profit of the 
average student and teacher. 

—Charles N. Boyd. 


An Outline of the History of Music. 
Karl Nef, trans. by Carl F. Pfatteicher 
[Columbia University Press. Price 
$3.50]. The intrinsic merit of this 
book, long a standard in Europe, makes 
its publication in an English transla- 
tion a matter of great importance. In 
addition, the book is issued as the ini- 
tial publication of a prospective series, 
Columbia University Studies in Music- 
ology; and as thus, marking the inaug- 
uration of a clearly conceived and or- 
ganized musicological effort in Amer- 
ica, the publication gains added sig- 
nificance. 

Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, the distinguished 
musicologist of Cornell University, who 
is Honorary Chairman of the Board of 
Editors for the studies referred to, con- 
tributes an introductory note in which 
he says: “The choice of the first vol- 
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ume of the series was dictated by the 
desire to provide an introductory man- 
ual which would be of interest to the be- 
ginner in musical history, since a schol- 
arly view of the development of the art 
must be the foundation of scholarly 
research into special problems. The 
Outline of the History of Music by the 
late Professor Nef of Basle is such a 
work.” The translator, Mr. Pfatteicher, 
also has a foreword. In it are set forth 
the values that justify the selection by 
the Board of this particular history of 
music. The translation, he explains, 
was made from the second German edi- 
tion, and also from the second French 
edition of the work. Use of the French 
edition gave opportunity for the inclu- 
sion of musical and textual additions 
not found in the German edition. 

The history is intended for general 
reading as well as for classroom use 
and as a book for reference. In style 
it is simple, clear, and wholly free 
from the academic pomp which in some 
works oppresses the mind of the reader 
and thwarts its free progress. Its 
scope and authoritative character may 
be inferred both from its reputation 
and from the circumstances of its pub- 
lication. 

Detailed analysis is hardly necessary 
even were it practicable. It is sufficient 
to say that the text traces musical 
history from antiquity to the twentieth 
century, and that while it is necessar- 
ily not encyclopedic, it is nevertheless 
admirably comprehensive. Much detail 
that is of interest to the more advanced 
student is moreover cast in smaller 
type, where it does not obtrude upon 
the general reader. Of slightly less 
than four hundred pages, the volume 
is beautifully made, the typing is ex- 
cellently designed, and a well detailed 
index gives it maximal usefulness. It 
is difficult to conceive a more meretor- 
ious one-volume history—Will Earhart. 


Anecdotal History of the Science of 
Sound. Dayton Clarence Miller [The 
Macmillan Co. Price $2.50]. A charm- 
ing sort of book to read is an informal, 


non-pedagogic discussion of a favorite 
subject by one of the world’s great 
authorities on that subject; here is a 
recent addition to that regretfully small 


literature Mr. Miller has been im- 
pressed, as have some other people, with 
the small attention given to sound in 
scientific literature; as the recent in- 
stance of twelve lines in a book of five 
hundred pages on the history of science. 
So he has set down all the important 
investigators and writings on sound 
from Pythagoras, about 550 B. C., to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
While written from the scientist’s view- 
point, the book will be equally welcome 
to the musician. —Charles N. Boyd. 


The Playing of Chamber Music. 
George Stratton and Alan Frank [Ox- 
ford University Press, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., American Agents. Price $1.35]. A 
manual which should be read by all 
players as well as leaders of ensemble 
music. The string quartet is taken as 
the ideal example, though a chapter is 
devoted to the piano and miscellaneous 
examples. In addition to sensible ad- 
vice regarding many details of good en- 
semble playing, a full analysis, from the 
performer’s standpoint, is provided for 
three standard works: Mozart in C (K. 
465); Beethoven Op. 59, No. 3; and De- 
bussy Op. 10. —Charles N. Boyd. 


Six French Folk Songs with French 
and English Words and Actions. Trans- 
lated and Arranged by Laurence Swin- 
yard [H. W. Gray Co. 35c]. These 
songs, Book 362 of Novello’s School 
Songs, are intended for class singing 
in French. For poetic translations one 
must look elsewhere as these are for 
meaning only. The collection is of the 
most familiar songs. In some cases the 
chorus sings as two or more mime the 
songs while others are either fully 
dramatized or acted in part.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 
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VOCAL MUSIC 


The H. & M. Auditorium Series. [Hall 
& McCreary Co.] (No. 9) Singable Songs 
for Male Voices, arr. and edited by 
Richard W. Grant and Hummel Fish- 
burn. Twenty-four more or less familiar 
and most singable songs arranged for 
four male voices. Notably good: Pass- 
ing By, Drink to Me Only, Who Will 
O’er the Downs, Silent Night, Barbara 
Allen. In lighter vein: A Log on the 
Fire, Noah’s Ark, A Home on the Range, 
Reuben Ranzo, The Band. (No. 10) 
Choruses for Changing Voices, arr. and 
edited by Mary Strawn Vernon, Ann 
Trimingham, William Hughes and 
Robert Sheehan. Nineteen songs, most 
of them familiar, arranged for soprano, 
alto and baritone. The First Noel; In 
Heavenly Love Abiding, (Bach); When 
Icicles Hang by the Wall, (Mendels- 
sohn); To My Mother, (Grieg); Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair, (Foster); 
Serenade, (Moszkowski) are included.— 
Huldah Jane Kenley. 


Twelve Tiny Tunes. Elizabeth Merz 
Butterfield; silhouettes by Leola Fair- 
child [Clayton F. Summy Co. Price 40c]. 
Eight years ago Miss Butterfield pub- 
lished these tunes for kindergarten. 
They proved so popular that Summy 
has added it to his kindergarten songs. 
They are cunning songs, musical and 
poetic both in line, melody and setting. 
The silhouettes add to the charm of the 
collection.—Susan T. Canfield. 


National Anthems of the Countries of 
North, Central and South America. 
Arr. and edited by Ernesto Murillo. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co. Price $1.00.] 
Authentic versions of the national an- 
thems of the Pan American world. As 
they were compiled especially for lan- 
guage classes of schools, colleges and 
universities, English translations are 
omitted.—Susan T. Canfield. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


H. T. FitzSimons Company. Mixed 
Voices: (1) Jesu, Tender Saviour. Ed- 
ward Grieg, arranged by Theo. F. 
Janschow, eight parts, unaccompanied. 
(2) Sanctus, from the Communion 
Service for Men’s voices in G, Gounod, 
arranged for eight parts, by Theo. 
Ganschow. (3) The Red Sarafan, A. 
Warlamoff, arranged for eight parts by 
Walter Aschenbrenner. Male Voices: 
(1) Jesus on the Water Side. Negro 
Spiritual arranged by Walter Aschen- 
brenner. Women’s Voices: (1) Hymn to 
the Morning, from die Meistersinger. 
Richard Wagner, arranged by Roger C. 
Wilson. 


c. C. Birchard & Company. Mixed 
Voices, accompanied: (1) Let all the 
World in Every Corner Sing. E. C. 
Chapman. Those who remember Chap- 
man’s, God Be in My Head, will in- 
vestigate this gratifying work, written 
for boys and men with piano. In- 
teresting unisons and harmony, con- 
stantly changing rhythms and modula- 
tions bring great interest without loss 
of vigor. (2) Newfoundland Air, a 
poem for chorus, words by Henry 
Thoreau, music by Lazare Saminsky. 
Modern and exotic with constantly 
changing difficult rhythms and tonalities 
but with beautiful singing parts. The 
chorus is divided in the latter half, one 
group serving as background for another 
in sensitive ensemble. Mixed Voices, 
unaccompanied: (1) Rosemary and 
Thyme, Arkansas folk song, words col- 
lected by John Gould Fletcher, tune 
collected and arranged by Laurence 
Powell. For eight voices. (2) The 
Weak and Rambling One, Arkansas folk 
song, words collected by John Gould 
Fletcher, music collected and arranged 
by Laurence Powell. (3) The Nightin- 
gale, Tschaikowsky, arranged by Morten 
J. Luvaas. (4) Psalm 91 for S. S. A. A. 
T. T. B. B., Felix Mendelssohn, edited 
by Morten J. Luvaas. Male Voices: 
(1) Fare Ye Well, translated from the 


German by William A. Hunter, set to 
Frederich Silcher’s melody by Morten 
J. Luvaas. Melodic parts, interestingly 
varied within comfortable vocal limits, 
with a nice sense of fitness to the simple 
tune. Women’s Voices, accompanied: 
(1) Hark, Now, O Shepherds, Moravian 
melody arranged by Luvaas for S. S. A. 
and piano. (2) Cradle Song, A. Arensky, 
arranged for S. S. A. by N. Clifford 
Page. Texas Centennial Edition: (1) I’m 
Coming Back to You, My Texas, words 
and music by Bill Cunningham for 
medium solo voice with piano accom- 
paniment and for T. T. B. B. and piano. 
(2) I Am a Texan, Carl Venth, for S. A. 
T. B. (3) Will You Come to the Bower, 
words by Tom Moore, adapted by H. F. 
Estill. The music was played by a 
small band of musicians during the 
battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. It 
is known as the National Song of the 
Republic of Texas. It has been edited 
and arranged by Oscar J. Fox, and is 
available for solo voice, for mixed, male 
and women’s voices. (4) The Bluebonnet, 
Flower of Texas, music by Oscar J. 
Fox, words by Margery Armitage. For 
mixed, male and women’s voices. 
—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


OPERETTAS 


Pirates of Penzance. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan; abridged and simplified by David 
Stevens [C. C. Birchard & Co. Price 
$1.50]. Another of the series which 
Birchard is making available for less 
sophisticated classes and unchanged 
voices. The bulk of the chorus work 
is for unison and two parts with a 
minimum of three and four parts. An 
occasional low “g’’ can easily be changed 
if alto tenors are absent. The cuts, 
while missed by Gilbert and Sullivan 
enthusiasts, do not destroy the con- 
tinuity and quality of the opera. Chorus 
and orchestra parts are available. 


Who Discovered America. Book and 
lyrics by George Murry Brown and 
music by Kieth Crosby Brown [C. C. 
Birchard & Co. Price $1.50]. The lines 
of this operetta for mixed voices give 
a farcical picture of a congressional, 
professorial investigation of the claims 
of various explorers. They show up in 
an amusing light some phases of our 
modern life and finally turn the atten- 
tion of Congress from the question in 
hand to the love affair of the chairman’s 
daughter. Of the eleven choruses in- 
volving parts, seven are for two or 
three, three are for four, and one is a 
five measure combination of three part 
treble and three part bass. The cast 
calls for two sopranos, one contralto, 
one tenor, six baritones, and two speak- 
ing parts. The tunes are popular in 
character, having considerable variety 
of rhythm and figure, substantial vigor, 
and are set with familiar but interesting 
harmonies. A stage guide is for sale 
and orchestra parts may be rented. 


Aladdin in the Underground. Book 
and lyrics by Rodney Bennett and music 
by Alec Rowley [Boosey & Co., Ltd. 
Vocal Score $1.50; Libretto 60c]. Called 
a pantomime in four acts for mixed cast 
or for boys only this play is a modern- 
ized, humorous handling of the Aladdin 
story for children of the adolescent 
age. The lines are amusing and clever. 
There are references to English customs 
and ideas which will, however, cause 
no confusion as they are easily under- 
stood. The music is forceful, tuneful, 
singable, individual, sufficiently varied 
in form to keep the imagination alive, 
and not difficult, an exceedingly in- 
teresting play in all. Of the characters, 
seven sing and six speak. 


Once Aboard the Lugger. Book and 
lyrics by Rodney Bennett and music by 
Alec Rowley [Boosey & Co., Ltd. Vocal 
Score $1.50; Libretto 60c]. The scene 
of this comic opera in two acts written 
for boys, is laid in Act I on board the 
Nutcracker lying at anchor in the Port 
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VISIT TABLES 119 - 120 - 121 


“THE GALAXY EXHIBIT” 





On display, you will find many interesting publications, 
Examine these at your leisure: 


Canzonets and Madrigals Orchestral Music 
Elizabethan Part Songs Instrumental Solos 
Choruses for Treble Voices Teaching Pieces for Piano 
Choruses for Male Voices Teaching Songs 

Choruses for Mixed Voices Other Study Material 





ENSEMBLES INCLUDING 
THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 
AND 
THE GALAMUSE INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY 





GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION newyork, ny. 
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for orchestra and very 
easy to play! 


AcE ALBUM 


for Young Orchestras 


The “Ace Album” has just been pub- 
lished. It’s truly a winner with every 
one of the 14 compositions unusually ap- 
pealing and easy to play. There are no 
difficult passages for any instrument. The 
contents include; The Folly Coppersmith 
March—Aida March—Ciribiribin Waltz— 
Black Eyes—Two Guitars—Ay! Ay! Ay !— 
Grandfather’s Clock—Blue Danube Waltz, 
etc. 


Published for all orchestra instruments. 
Parts 35c each (Piano 65c). 


Write for a free sample of the “Ace 
Album,” today! 


EMIL ASCHER, INC., Established 1879 
31S Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Amazing | 


The ease and simplicity—the pleasure 


of 
CLASS VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTION 


by the new 
Ostrovs ky System 





Full information at 
National Conference Exhibit, or write 


OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE 


CARL C. SACKS, Director 
16 Court St. Binghamton, N. Y. 











of London, and later in a tropical sea; 
and in Act II on a cannibal isle, in 
the early nineteenth century. The kindly 
captain persecutes his crew by taking 
aboard an harmonium and insisting upon 
regular rehearsals of folk songs and 
intervel patterns. Shipwrecked on a 
cannibal isle and threatened with cap- 
ture by savages, they are saved by a 
nit-wit sailor and the hated harmonium 
and are soon picked up by a passing 
ship. 

It is pleasing both in line and music 
and has very useful scoring for soprano, 
alto, and alto tenor. 

—Susan T. Canfield. 


PIANO 


Masters of Our Day. Edited by Lazare 
Saminsky and Isadore Freed [Carl 
Fischer, Inc.]. This sheaf of thirty-two 
compositions for young piano students 
marks the initiation of a new venture 
on the part of fifteen prominent Ameri- 
can composers. By contributing to edu- 
cational composition they are assuming 
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responsibility for attuning the ears of 
the student to the new musical trends. 
Perhaps there has never been a period 
in which music depended more upon 
understanding of overtone, interval and 
scale, tempo, timing, and nuance than 
our own with the result that the lis- 
tener frequently responds adversely to 
the misrepresentation of a work. It is 
to be hoped that this series will help 
to accustom young musicians (and their 
associates) to these essentials of pres- 
ent day expression. The group of 
fifteen—Howard Hanson, Roger Ses- 
sions, Werner Josten, Randall Thomp- 
son, Deems Taylor, Aaron Copland, A. 
Walter Kramer, Lazare Saminsky, Ber- 
nard Wagenaar, Isadore Freed, Emerson 
Whithorne, Douglas Moore, Arthur Shep- 
herd, Henry Cowell and _ Frederick 
Jacobi—hopes gradually to include all 
“active and forward-minded American 
composers in the movement.” The list 
comprising Nos. P2101 to P2133 includes 
such titles as: The Smugglers; Sunday 
Afternoon Music; Autumn Fields; Epi- 
logue; Enchantment; The Drowsy Shep- 
herdess; Song After Sundown; Fiddlin’ 
Joe; Once Upon A Time; The Harper- 
Minstrel Sings; Here They Come; 
Shadows; Parade; With Trumpets and 
Drums; Story at Evening. They rep- 
resent in less difficult form various ex- 
periments in melody, rhythm, and 
harmony, and are stimulating studies 
of real charm.—Susan T. Canfield. 


First Year Melodies. Adapted and 
arranged by Paul Zilcher. [The Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co. Price 75 cents]. Twelve 
melodies nicely harmonized within the 
limitations prescribed. Where two mel- 
ody lines occur the counterpoint is nice 
and the chord when present is well dis- 
tributed. Large type, fingering, nice 
phrasing add to its usefulness as sup- 
plementary material. 


Four City Scenes. Grace Helen Nash. 
Four numbers in modern medium, mu- 
sical, effective, not difficult. (1) Smoke 
—Major and minor without signature. 
(2) Fireworks—One finger study in al- 
ternate hands; glissando. (3) Hustle 
and Bustle—Melodic minor and whole 
tone scale. (4) Tall Buildings—Tone 
clusters. 


Clayton F. Summy. (1) Antarctic 
Seas—Dorothy Gaynor Blake [Price 
30c]. A characteristic study of chro- 
matic scale in melody harmonized by 
close position chords; nice use of shad- 
ing. (2) Happy Birthday—Mildred Hill, 
Arr. as a march by Preston Ware Orem 
[Price 40 cents]. For solo piano, also 
for four hands. 

The Story of Wagner’s Siegfried. 
Retold by Angela Diller [G. Schirmer, 
Inc. Price 60 cents]. Miss Diller has 
retold the story in simple language and 
transcribed twenty-three of the motives 
so that an average technique can play 
them. It is an addition to material for 
appreciation classes as well as for the 
young musician’s library. 

—Susan T. Canfield. 


INSTRUMENTAL STUDIES 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co. Scale Melodies 
for Violin—Anna Johannsen. A _ pupil 
should know the scales after using this 
book. It will be found much more in- 
teresting for younger pupils than pure 
seale work. The fifty-six melodies are 
successively more difficult—Lee M. 
Lockhart. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Oxford University Press. Twilight 
Tune (violin and piano)—Norman Peter- 
kin. A very simple but interesting six- 
eight tune, demanding only first and 
second fingers. The piano part is not 
for a beginner. 

M. Witmark & Sons. Piano Concerto 
in G Minor—Joseph Wagner. See re- 
view under Orchestra. Here a second 
piano part substitutes for the orchestra. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


ORCHESTRA 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co. Early Americana 
—Albert Stoessel. Four early American 
compositions—President’s March, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s March, and two Duport 
Minuets have been made into a short 
suite. The scoring is for large or- 
chestra, although a large one is not 
needed to give the suite an effective 
performance. 


Rubank, Inc. Sacred Orchestra Folio. 
In addition to sixteen well known and 
beloved hymns, this book contains eleven 
such numbers as War March of the 
Priests; Angelus, from Massenet’s suite 
“Scenes Pittoresques”; and the Agnus 
Dei from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne Suite”. 
The reviewer has only the first violin 
part before him, but from the appear- 
ance of this one book the publication 
is worthy of investigation. Two first 
violin books are provided, one of which 
is confined to the first position. Solo 
parts are provided for the wind instru- 
ments, thus making the book usable as 
a band book as well as a book for 
orchestra. 


M. Witmark & Sons. (1) Piano Con- 
certo in G Minor—Joseph Wagner. Wit- 
mark standards continue to be held aloft 
with this new and much needed publi- 
cation. The number clicks with masterly 
assurance, even though it is relatively 
short and not difficult to perform. The 
orchestration is designed for smaller 
orchestras of the schools, but is so well 
done that professional groups are de- 
lighted with its effectiveness. These 
features should cause this number to be 
piaced on many a program. By all 
means investigate this number. Pianists 
need encouragement (and improvement) 
as well as the instrumentalists of or- 
chestra and band. (2) Prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor—Bach, trans. by 
Clifford Demarest. This well balanced 
arrangement will be found quite usable 
and welcome in the schools. The music 
is so well and favorably known that it 
needs no comment. 


EB. F. Kalmus, Inc. Symphony in D 
minor—César Franck. Symphony No. 5, 
Opus 64—Tschaikowsky. Nothing need 
be said about these numbers from the 
musical standpoint. The paper used is 
only of fair quality, but the linen 
hinges provided will serve to make 
them long-lived. The printing, al- 
though not of the best, is clearly legi- 
ble. Since the numbers are “original, 
unabridged, and unarranged editions” 
they are as worthy of possession as a 
Brietkopf set. Being printed in this 
country they can be purchased for half 
the cost of music published abroad. 
According to correspondence received 
from Kalmus, Inc., three other stand- 
ard compositions of similar grade are 
soon to be available at the same prices. 
Kalmus, Inc., is to be complimented 
for providing these orchestral compo- 
sitions in their original form at re- 
duced prices. The reader may recall 
an earlier announcement in these col- 
umns that the same company also pro- 
vides Master String Quartets at a frac- 
tion of their previous prices. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
Pearls of Old Chamber Music (a library 
of publications). Music of such com- 
posers as Corelli, Locatelli, Marcello, 
and Vivaldi make up this excellent 
library of thirty numbers. The numbers 
are mostly for strings with occasional 
inclusion of piano or organ. Two or 
three numbers include wind instruments 
also. This library has real musical as 
well as historical interest, if the four 
sample numbers at hand are really rep- 
resentative. All those interested in 
music for the small ensemble should 
investigate this library by all means.— 
Lee M. Lockhart. 
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A complete, comprehensive FOUR YEAR UNISON TEXT for 32 wind, string and percussion 
instruments—by John F. Victor 
All instruments can be taught in unison and each student receives equal training. 
EQUALLY VALUABLE FOR CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Certainly you will want to examine THE VICTOR METHOD before starting another new class, group, or even 
a private student. See for yourself why it demands such unprecedented respect from all music educators, and why 
it is elevating the study of instrumental music to a definite place as a major subject on the school curriculum. 


Prices—Each instrument or piano book—$1.00. 
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INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL For BAND +%> ORCHESTRA 





614 PAGES OF INESTIMABLE VALUE, GUIDE, INSTRUCTION AND REFERENCE—By John F. Victor 
Off Press in January, 1936 
An Excellent Reference Book for School, College, University, Conservatory and Public Libraries 


The only book in print containing teaching principles for 60 instruments, 


including complete information, instructions, fingering charts, position photographs and beginning lessons, together 
with other valuable material. This volume also contains complete “ELEMENTS OF MUSIC”; DEFINITIONS 
OF ALL MUSICAL TERMS; THE MOST COMPLETE AND TEACHABLE EXPLANATION OF 
TRANSPOSITION OBTAINABLE, TOGETHER WITH OVER SIXTY PAGES OF TRANSPOSITION 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS WITH FINGERINGS MARKED; PAGES ON CONDUCTING; BEATING 
TIME; TUNING CHART; SUBSTITUTION OF INSTRUMENTS; SEATING ARRANGEMENTS: 
MARCHING FORMATIONS; FOURTEEN MARCHING DRUM BEATS WITH STICKINGS MARKED; 
ILLUSTRATED DRUM MAJOR SIGNALS; EXCELLENT SECTION ON ARRANGING AND ORCHES- 
TRATION WITH EXAMPLES; SCORE READING; ETC., ETC., ETC. 
Cloth cover $7.50 Leatherette cover, with gold lettering $10.00 





See our complete display of VICTOR publications ml & 
at the Music Educators National Conference tit 


BOOTH 220-221-222 








OTHERWISE ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Victor PUBLISHING ComMPANY., IN¢ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. ABILENE, TEXAS 


Address all correspondence to . 324-326 SYCAMORE STREET. ABILENE, TEXAS 
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cert heey te by Mayhew pm tag beng 
numbers. ree very easy solos within 
FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS | snotty. remee, igh motning, faster 
struments: The Old Refrain (Viennese 


THE S.A. os THE S.S.A. Popular Song)—arr. by A. R. Ranger, 

St in different keys, for: Flute, B-flat Clar- 

REPERTORY ~ REPERTORY inet, E-flat Alto Saxophone, B-flat “enor 
Shokats FOR HIG AND 3 CHORALS FOR TREBLE Saxophone, Oboe, B-flat Cornet (Trum- 
—- > pet), Trombone or Baritone (Bass or 


+ | by Chistopher O'Hare —- Amanaed by Chitopher O'Hare Treble Clef), and French Horn. (Each 
Price 60 cents e 60 cents with piano accompaniment.) It seems 


regrettable that the evolution of the 
instruments has brought them down to 


THE S.A.B. . os THE T.T.B. us in so many different keys that eight 
REPERTORY 223 : REPERTORY different printings of the same piece 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 3 OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART are necessary to insure that players of 


CHORALS FOR MIXED : CHORALS FOR MALE all may have access to this beautiful 
; . melody. To remake the instruments 


VOICES Vv 
Armanged by Christopher O'Hare Arranged by Christopher O'Hare seems insurmountable, although cer- 
Price 60 cents . Price 60 cents tainly some changes could be made to 
advantage. Until, if ever, the keyed 


_ = inst t 1 1 ified, 
INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING gg ogee lg PR Monge 
Books that help solve your -— ery selected in ©, moments eden. a= book - - i a varied assortment providing a transposed part for the 
emergency “of pi -f- special occasion. hy voice range throughout. transposing instruments. How much 
with the minimum of | Examine these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. better it would be, however, if only 


plet utdee shesel three transpositions of “The Old Re- 
Send for ow com of mesic frain’” were necessary, thus liberating 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES the expense of the other five to be used 
Outstanding works of the Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—tartini—Schubert—Schuman for additional pieces. 
Dessak — Tesheihowshy — Grieg —Prenck— —Rimsky Korsakof — Godard — Thomas — Gluck —Velbnene 
ro or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for BAND 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. | xara, ay on. ort oc stare 


This march is accepta- 
ble, but the engraving and paper are 
very poor. 

Carl Fischer, Inc. Six good original 
marches: (1) Stadium Triumph—Harvey 
SUMMY’S CORNER S. Whistler. (2) San Diego Exposition 
—Gunner Talbot. (3) Our Glorious Em- 

. blem—Joseph DeLuca. (4) Glory to the 
Leading educators recommend— a ee a ae 


Governor—Fortunato Sordillo. (6) Spirit 


DAYS OF MAKE-BELIEVE |] “ams. Sci 

= Three good encore march numbers 
based on old melodies: (1) Indian 
HUBBELL . MANSFIELD . CHRISTIE March (Pawnee)—Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. (2) Southern Echoes — Edwin 
A METHOD book of dramatic games and songs for nursery Franko Goldman. (3) Mother Goose— 

hool kindergartens and primar ades are Se eee 

scnoois or g Pp Y oF , Four good novelty numbers, cleverly 


: arranged: (1) Belle of the Campus— 
Price $2.00 Mayhew Lake. (2) Nutty Noodles (in 


. a stop time)—Mayhew Lake. (3) Hayfoot- 
Lucy Wheelock, the Dean of all Kindergartners, says: Strawfeet (intre@ucing foctheats tn 


“A song book for Nursery and Kindergarten children which meets the band and audience)—-Mayhew Lake. (4) 
neste and conditions of | the meders ochoo! is most welcome, at tis time. Our Team—Mayhew Lake. 
ents in Training s teachers young old will find in 

DAYS OF MAKE-BELIEVE the book they long have sought. The ott tee ae 
verses by Rose Strong Hubbell have a fine poetic Raver and are at the e Luca. [Caton Publishing Co.] An- 
same time child-like and simple. The music by Mrs. Christie is other march acceptable for street and 
rhythmic and melodious. Mrs. Mansfield’s dramatic interpretations have concert use. It is advertised as the last 
grown out of her creative work in the Pelican Kindergarten and ensure composition penned by the late Mr. De 
a demand for the book in many other schools where the creative spirit Luca. 


is f red 
. National School Band Association 
March—Carl Mader, 833 Beloit Ave., 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co. Forest Park, Illinois. The march has 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 9 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. more melodic interest than most.—Lee 


M. , 
Send for our catalogs of Kindergarten, Physical Education and Playground books, Lockhart 
Operettas, Theoretical Text books. 





























RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 


J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd. (1) Cramer’s 

Miniature Series for Teachers of Young 

CHAMBER MUSIC march—range G to G in staff. Very pg a = Louie E. deRu- 

" good. (4) Clarinet and piano: Six Eas sette. Series A—Rhythmic Movement— 

H. T. FitzSimons Company. North- Solos for B-flat Clarinet, by Gustave includes six numbers: (a) The Bird, 
land Suite, Quartet for Flute, Oboe, Langenus. Well written, with interest- (b) Magic Lands, (c) Ball Games, (d) 
Clarinet, and Bassoon,—Carl Busch. Mr. ing comments for each piece of “pro- Flower Mosaics, (e) Three Pastorales, 
Busch has scored again. The suite is gramme music.” The first two are very (f) The Snow. These are transcriptions 
well worth investigation of those in- easy, involving only the lower regis- in form of children’s improvisations on 
terested in training their woodwinds ter. The last four carry the student the above subjects, improvisations in 
through the medium of the small en- up into the second register, and require most cases first vocalized and eventu- 
semble.—Lee M. Lockhart. more (but not much) speed. Very good. ally written down. They are all nice 
Carl Pischer, Inc. (1) For ‘cello and (5) Trombone and piano: Miniature music, simple but attractive harmonies, 
piano: Juvenile Suite, by Stephen Deak. Concert Repertoire, by Ernest Clarke. rhythms suited to the stimulation of 
Four easy numbers in first position, Nine individual solos, ranging from movement, small forms of the child’s 
with easy, delightful piano accompani- very easy to medium difficult. ‘“In- own scope, charming for kindergarten 
ment. (2) Flute and piano: Impromptu- structive Comments” clarify each num- and nursery school. Yvonne Adair, Ma- 
Caprice and Praeludium based on a ber. The range is quite high for be- rion Anderson and Dorothy Pilling have 
Prelude of J. S. Bach—J. Henry Bove. ginning players, and the gradation some- transcribed certain numbers. (2) Mu- 
Of medium difficulty. A good pair, in what steep, but the material is all good. sical Ball Games for Children—Marion 
that the first is light and lively, the (6) French horn and piano: Miniature Anderson. Very useful as well as capti- 
second heavy and contrapuntal. None Concert Repertoire, by Eric Hauser. vating games for accentuation, pro- 
too interesting. (3) D-flat piccolo and Four individual solos of easy range and gression to an accent, and recognition 
piano: Miniature Concert Repertory by speed, each one slightly more difficult of accent change. (3) Rhythmic Games 
Mayhew Lake. 1. Moonlight, reverie— than the one which preceded it. Very for Infants—Marion Anderson. To en- 
range G to E in staff, 2. At Dawn, waltz good. Good instructive comments. (7) courage the small child to move freely 
range A to G in staff, 3. Squads Right, E-flat alto and piano: Miniature Con- over all available space. (4) Rhythmic 
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Exercises in Compound Tinie for the 
Ear Training Class—Marion Anderson. 
All the last three show effect of Dal- 
crose training.—Susan T. Canfield. 


PERCUSSION BAND 


J. B. Cramer & Co. Ltd. (1) Le Petit 
Rien, Couperin—Arr. by Ella Fairall. 
(2) March—J. S. Bach—Arr. by Ella 
Fairall. These are two delightful num- 
bers scored for the percussions of the 
classical orchestra; for triangles, tam- 
bourines, cymbals and drums. (3) H. 
M. S. Pinafore—Arthur Sullivan, Arr. 
by Sophie Lowe. These five sets num- 
bered in order of difficulty are an addi- 
tion to the merry type of number. Al- 
though the arrangements are made with 
ease in mind, the original spirit has 
not been destroyed. 


Percussion Band (with Dulcimer). 
Arr. by Louie E. de Rusette [J. B. 
Cramer & Co., Ltd.]. Two tendencies are 
becoming increasingly evident in mate- 
rial for this field: First, in score read- 
ing numbers, fewer instruments are 
used and these limited to the percus- 
sions of the classical orchestra; second, 
there is more prevalent use of a melodic 
instrument. In other words the ten- 
dency is toward a more musical con- 
ception of the medium; away from noise 
and mere physical expression of rhyth- 
mic impulses toward use of percussions 
as means of musical expression involv- 
ing the ear and gradations of sound, 
even tone. This adds much to the 
beauty of the interpretation while it 
has a decided effect upon the playing 
technics of children who instinctively 
voice their instruments to the melody. 
Bells are a possible substitute though 
heavier in quality. These two sets of 
six Schubert melodies are scored for 
dulcimer, an ancient ancestor of the 
piano still used by Hungarian Gypsy 
bands, which could be made in the com- 
munity room. The six numbers are at- 
tractively handled with simplified though 
complete harmonies and are varied in 
mood and quality.—Susan T. Canfield. 


The School Percussion Band, Sets 6 
and 7. By Yvonne Adair [The H. W. 
Gray Co.] Set 6. “Mr. Pumphery, his 
Moods ard Fancies.” An Air and eleven 
Variations scored for Triangle, Tam- 
bourine, Cymbals, and Drum. Set 7. 
Two Pieces: (a) “The Tinkers By the 
Stream,” scored for Indian Bell, Casta- 
nets, Tambourine, Cymbals, and Drum. 
(b) “The Rocking Horse,” scored the 
same as Set 6. Both sets are written 
to give children score experience of 
rhythmic figures or phrases not included 
in the piano part. The rhythms are such 
as children practiced in Dalcroze create 
for themselves. All numbers are rhyth- 
mically interesting and give a nice at- 
tention to nuance.—Susan T. Canfield. 





J. FISCHER & BRO. RELEASES 


The following music has been received from 
J. Fischer & Bro. for review: 
My Fictitious Palace........Cecil Forsyth (SSA) 


Forest Lullaby.................... Edward Harris (SSA) 
An Annapolis Lullaby...Gustav Klemm (SATB) 
NN aad Mendelssohn-Cross (SATB) 


The Voice of the Chimes 
Luigini-Cross (SATB) 
Call the Ewes......Gordon Balch Nevin (TTBB) 
O Can Ye Sew Cushions 
Gordon Balch Nevin (TTBB) 
Nod, Tender Bud.......... Rubinstein-Mertis (SSA) 
By a Erook.............. we rieg-Mertis (TTBB) 
Serenade (Standchen)..Strauss R.-Mertis (SSA) 
For the Beauty of the Earth 
John W. Work (SATB) 
Around the World in Ninety Minutes 
Howard D. McKinney (Operetta) 
Revery.......-------------Hans Barth (Piano Solo) 
Technic Hans Barth (Piano) 
Teachers Manual for Piano Fundamentals 
Nahum-Wolfe-Kosakoff (Piano) 
Rapturous Hour (L’Heure Exquise) 
Hahn-Gilbert (TTBB) 
Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) 
Deems Taylor (TTBB) 
Go Down, Moses.................. Harvey Gaul (TTBB) 
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SILVA-BET......... nebeoee $135.00 
COLUMBIA MODEL........ $80.00 
CADET MODEL............ $50.00 





Prepare Now 
for the Contests 
with new 


BETTONEY-MADE 


Clarinets 
Flutes and Piccolos 


Nowhere will you find a galaxy of 
values in woodwinds as in the three 
grades made by Bettoney. 


WOOD CLARINETS 
(Plain Boehm System) 


H. BETTONEY............ $125.00 
COLUMBIA MODEL........ $80.00 
CADET MODEL........ . - -$55.00 


METAL CLARINETS 
(Plain Boehm System) 


METAL FLUTES AND PICCOLOS 


For over thirty-five years Bettoney has made fine flutes and piccolos—used by 
artists everywhere. Now, Bettoney makes fine flutes and piccolos for pro- 
fessionals and students, at the following prices: 


H. BETTONEY—Solid sterling silver throughout 


; | RR ee ee mn Aan Perr ee eee $185.00 

TOS PeCCede, Conlens Bales occ cccveccccccssesecsecesses $100.00 
COLUMBIA MODEL—Wicth sterling silver keys and embouchure plate 

ot | RPS AP Aa Seay me bee eater $115.00 

Co ee eT eee rr rere ry $80.00 
CADET MODEL— 

, 9 RE ee ee PT $80.00 

The piccolo, with conical bore........ Sana aks dene ae $65.00 


All Bettoney-made instruments are equipped with attractive cases and accessories 
Write us or see your local dealer. 


Ask for catalog and thematic excerpts of music for woodwinds 


The Cundy-Bettoney Company 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Conference 
about your new job UNITE ORMS 
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Music Dept. OUR FREE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency CATALOG 


64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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A NEW 
RECORDER 


for recording music 
on both acetate and 
aluminum 


The new sound recording and re- 
producing instrument for record- 
ing on both ACETATE and 
ALUMINUM recently announced 
by the Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Corporation will be demonstrated 
at the forthcoming Music Edu- 
cators National Conference Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. 

This new instrument records 
perfectly both instrumental and 
vocal music. Its high fidelity 
of recording and reproducing is 
the result of a basically sound 
engineering design and the high 
precision manufacture character- 
istic of all Fairchild equipment. 
Music and speech departments of 
leading schools and _ colleges 
throughout the nation have been 
using Fairchild Recorders for 


several years with exceptional 
results. 

You will be interested in the 
many unusual services afforded 


by this new Fairchild Recorder, 
so be sure to see it in operation 
at the Convention. 


Recording Instrument Division 


Fairehild Aerial 
Camera Corporation 
WOODSIDE (NEW YORK), N. Y. 











BUY THE BEST REEDS 


... for your Musical Instrument 


MICRO 
“BLACK LINE” 
Dozen 
























cASGH SAY SSLECTED AND GRAGtS Bits 








Cy 7 
DEMAND “MICRO” REEDS 
be assured ‘action 


All 
“MI 
J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 
Chisel 10 West 19th St. 
es DOpt. 3, New York, N.Y. conse 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Debussy: The Children’s Corner; Cop- 
pola conducting the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra—Victor set M-280. This very 
effective orchestration is by André Cap- 
let. The set is a fine one, and should 
be paralleled by one in the original 
piano version. 


Delius: Paris, and Eventyr; and Delius 
Society Vol. 1 (subscription album); 
Beecham conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic. These two tone poems show 
the great English composer at his best. 
The volume also contains passages from 
Hassan, the closing scene of the opera 
Koanga, and two songs. 


Dvorak: Slavonic Rhapsody, Op. 45 
No. 3; Beecham conducting the London 
Philharmonic—Columbia set 239. A bril- 
liant performance of highly nationalis- 
tic music; superior recording. The set 
is filled out with the same composer’s 
Legende, Op. 59, No. 3. 


Handel: Royal Fireworks Music; 
Harty conducting the London Philhar- 
monic—Columbia set 229. The first ade- 
quate recording of this important suite, 
complete except for the omission of the 
allegro movement called “La Rejouis- 
sance.” Written originally for a large 
group of brass instruments, string parts 
were added later; the present version 
for modern orchestra is by the conduc- 
tor. 


Humperdinck: Hinsel and Gretel 
Dream Pantomime; Boult conducting 
the BBC Symphony—Victor 11832. Some 
of the best-known parts of the opera 
strung together as a delightful and ef- 
fective orchestral number. 


Mozart: German Dances; Ormandy 
conducting the Minneapolis Symphony 
—Victor 1722-3. Eight charming short 
pieces, charmingly played. The first rec- 
ord contains numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 from 
K. 600; the second contains K. 600 No. 
5. K. 602 No. 3, and K. 605 No. 2 and 3. 


Ponchielli: Dance of the Hours, La 
Gioconda; Fiedler conducting the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra—Victor 11833. A 
spirited performance of a piece fre- 
quently used in the schools. 


Ravel: Daphnis et Chloe Suite No. 1; 
Coppola conducting the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra—Victor 11882. The first 
recording of what Prof. Shera calls 
Ravel’s “orchestral chef d’oeuvre.” For 
the program of this music, see the 
small volume in the Musical Pilgrim 
series called “Debussy and Ravel.” 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2; Koussevit- 
zky conducting the Boston Symphony— 
Victor set M-272. This supplements the 
earlier recording by Kajanus, which was 
issued with a semi-official approval on 
its interpretation; a comparison of the 
two versions shows considerable differ- 
ences. Koussevitzky is internationally 
recognized for his interpretations of Si- 
belius; in most respects his version 
seems the better—as it unquestionably 
is from the recording standpoint. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 6; Georg 
Schneevoigt conducting the Finnish Na- 
tional Orchestra; Sibelius Society Vol. 
3 (subscription album). This fine vol- 
ume also contains the Quartet in D 
minor, Op. 56, called “Voces Intimae,” 
played by the Budapest Quartet. 


Tschaikowsky: Andante Cantabile 
from Quartet Op. 11; Ormandy conduct- 
ing the Minneapolis Symphony—Victor 
1719. This graceful music lends itself 
well to string-choir treatment; it is 
played here with fine sensitiveness. 


CONCERTO 


Wieniawski: Concerto in D minor, Op. 
22; Heifetz, with Barbirolli conducting 
the London Philharmonic—Victor set M- 
275. A brilliantly glistening perform- 
ance of a brilliant work; accustomed as 
we are to superb performances by Hei- 
fetz, the scherzo here seems almost 
superhuman. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Beethoven: Quartet in F major, Opus 
135; Busch Quartet—Victor set M-287. 
This last of Beethoven’s quartets, con- 
sidered by many the greatest of them 
all, is given a sterling performance by 
these four German artists. The record- 
ing is superior. 

Beethoven: Sonata in G minor, Op. 5 
No. 2 for Cello and Piano; Piatigorsky 
and Schnabel—Victor set M-281. Early 
Beethoven, unique in form, played much 
less frequently than it deserves to be. 
The performance by these two great 
artists is just about all one could pos- 
sibly desire—a very important addition 
to the Beethoven library. 

Brahms: Quartet in A minor, Op. 51 
No. 2; Budapest Quartet—vVictor set 
M-278. This is by far the finest avail- 
able recording of this great and often- 
heard work. The Lener interpretation 
for Columbia approaches this, but is 
definitely inferior from the standpoint 
of recording. 


Brahms: Sonata No. 1 for Cello and 
Piano, E minor, Op. 38; Feuermann and 
van der Pas—Columbia set 236. One 
of the finest sonatas in all cello litera- 
ture, given splendid interpretation, fine 
performance and full-bodied recording 
in this important release. 

Haydn: Quartet in F minor, Op. 20 
Wo. 5; Roth Quartet—Columbia set 228. 
Gorgeous music, played by a fine en- 
sembie. One prefers in several respects 
the interpretation given the work by 
the Pro Arte Quartet in Vol. 4 of the 
Haydn Quartet Society; but the present 
release has the obvious advantage of 
being much more easily obtainable. 


Haydn Quartet Society, Vol. 4; Pro 
Arte Quartet (subscription album); ob- 
tainable through any local dealer. This 
superlatively fine collection contains 
three of Haydn’s finest works in this 
field: F minor, Op. 20 No. 5; E flat 
major, Op. 59 No. 3; and C major (“Em- 
peror’), Op. 76 No. 3. 


VOCAL 


Alabieff: Die Nachtigall, with Colora- 
tura Variations by Johannes Miiller; 
Miliza Korjus, with orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Miiller—Victor 11831. One of 
the best coloratura recordings in many 
a day. 


Brahms, Four Songs—vVictor 8763. 
This record contains Wiegenlied, Op. 49, 
No. 4, Maria Wiegenlied, Op. 76, No. 2, 
Treue Liebe, Op. 7, No. 1, and Botschaft, 
Op. 47, No. 1. None of these four is in- 
cluded in any of the other recent Vic- 
tor recordings of Brahms’ songs. Ria 
Ginster sings them with very good 
Brahms style but one cannot feel that 
her singing is inspired or that her voice 
is of superlative beauty. 


Handel: Where’er You Walk; beauti- 
fully sung by Conrad Thibault—Victor 
11829. This, two Franz and one Grieg 
song are issued for use with Hollis 
Dann’s Song Series Book 3. Mr. Thi- 
bault’s example is an admirable one for 
students to follow. One greatly regrets 
the editorial mutilation of the typically 
Handelian long phrase on the word 
“shade.” and can find no defensible 
reason for it. 
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Handel: Largo from Xerxes, and Sul- 
livan: Lost Chord; Caruso—Victor 8806. 
This Caruso “reconstruction” comes off 
less successfully than most of the 
others have, largely because the organ 
is not so good as is the orchestra in 
the other examples. 

Hugo Wolf Society Vol. 4 (subscrip- 
tion album). This contains very fine 
performances of fifteen women’s songs 
and fifteen men’s songs from the Ital- 
ienisches Liederbuch. The singers are 
Rethberg, Ginster, Hiisch and Kipnis. 


PIANO MUSIC 


Bach: Capriccio on the Departure of 
a Beloved Brother; Karl Ulrich Schnabel 
—Victor 4293-4. Schnabel, the younger, 
shows real artistry in his fine playing 
of this delightful excursion of Bach’s 
into the realm of semi-programmatic 
music. The second record is filled out 
with a charming short Sonata by Para- 
dies. 

Bach: Pantasia No. 4, C minor, and 
Aria from Cantata 155; Harriet Cohen 
—Columbia 68388. The former is tran- 
scribed by Egon Petri; the latter by 
Miss Cohen. Fine playing, and fine un- 
derstanding of the true Bach style. 

Beethoven: Andante Favorito, F ma- 
jor, Op. 35; Iturbi—Victor 11670. From 
Beethoven’s early-middle period, very 
lovely and not too weighty music; a 
straightforward performance in fine re- 
cording. 


POPULAR MUSIC 


Brunswick Records: Brunswick 
scoops first honors this time with a set 
of four records from Follow the Fleet. 
If Irving Berlin has written catchier 
pieces than We Saw the Sea and I’d 
Rather Lead a Band, we haven’t heard 
about it. Combine that with the in- 
imitable Fred Astaire, and then add the 
charming Harriet Hilliard, and the re- 
sult is hard to beat. Johnny Green’s or- 
chestra supports Astaire, and Ozzie 
Nelson’s Miss Hilliard, in both cases ad- 
mirably. The records are numbered 
7607, 8, 9 and 10. e Other recent Bruns- 
wick recordings which should be men- 
tioned: 7584 gives Leo Reisman a 
chance at one of the cleverest orches- 
trations of the season in I Wanna Woo. 
Lud Gluskin’s version of the Ghost of 
the Rhumba, on 7590, is also in the 
most clever group, combining the 
rhumba rhythm with all sorts of Danse 
Macabre effects. Hal Kemp does a 
good one on 7587, in which, as Saxy 
Dowell says, the music “comes out 
heah” in a highly distinctive way. Reis- 
man’s Somebody Ought to be Told on 
7582 is splendid. Two fine marches by 
the Goldman Band appear on 7593. And 
you ought to hear, once through at least, 
7596, on which Louis Prima warbles I 
Love You Truly-ooly-ooly-ta-da-ta-dee- 
da. 

Columbia Records: Columbia has the 
best Music Goes ‘Round, if you still 
want to hear it; by Joe Froeba on 3110. 
Phil Regan does some splendid singing 
on 3106, and Little Jack Little does an 
unusually good job on 3107 and 3108. 


Victor Records: Two Victor releases 
are to be especially praised. The first 
of these is 25215, which contains a 
really fine piece called Good-Bye by 
Gordon Jenkins, splendidly performed 
by Benny Goodman and his cohorts. 
The other is 25223, by Ray Noble, con- 
taining a rag and a slow fox-trot in 
which the time is doubled during the 
last part. 


Vocalion Records: Vocalion 3126 con- 
tains about a dozen old waltzes strung 
together in a medley; it is simply and 
well done, and will please many people. 
The worst record of the month is Vo- 
calion 03133, an almost unbelievable 
jazz-spiritual; text, music and singing 
(if you can use any of the three terms) 
all reach the point of absolute zero! 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


SPECIAL PERFORMANCE FOR THE 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


LOHENGRIN 


ELISABETH RETHBERG * RENE MAISON 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR * DOROTHEE MANSKI » EMANUEL LIST 


ARTUR BODANZKY, Conductor 





Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, March 31, 8:00 P. M. 





Through the courtesy of the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and the generous codéperation of the Juilliard 
Foundation, the M.E.N.C. Opera Committee is privileged to an- 
nounce this special feature of Conference Week, with nominal 
prices for all seats as scheduled below. 


ORDER FORM 
Opera Committee, 
c/o Music Educators National Conference, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. TN... sicnscsshsihinituiiigiiccmacdigaitidiumilstiais 


I enclose §........................ covering cost of tickets as indicated below for the 
special M.E.N.C. performance of the Opera Lohengrin to be given by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Tuesday evening, March 31, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. (Make check payable to Music Educators National 
Conference.) 

I understand that I will receive a receipt for this remittance which I am to 


present at the Conference registration desk at Hotel Pennsylvania in exchange 
for my ticket (or tickets) not later than 12:00 noon, Tuesday, March 31. 


scdieslialiadciadl Grand Tier Box (seating 8)..............$40.00 
icbotciatiaid Stall Box, front (seating 5)......... vekven ae 
viieiaiculiall Stall Box, front (seating 4)............... 15.00 


ane were Stall Box, rear seats, each............... 2.00 
dette ae Omnibus Box seats, each............... 2.00 
Lee ET bn i cp dcceaetekecensese- ae 








Sree ne wr I I us bs bona n ches ebewakdcuecea ee 
ieenciilalieteial DD: si pede dogevimanekemesaeedeede’ Ee 
aren Ck. occndbsddivakeseddade 1.00 
IO... :cnnoecaseinsaswininncinishonniielgpaetaiilicdigialiigiaiahiatapisttadeninnpituinaiihiiimaiendiaig tae 
a I -.:-5.:sssnceutesteanstenatasenitennsecinnaibicsipibcareiitilaatanstes ndatinansiinentieamaiaaaienaaaals 
A... sissasshirasiticttenaminesibeadomtcshintsbedeadiebianitlaiad RE ac mee Pr nere d E 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





NE’S EAR may be unduly prejudiced, 

but the impression strengthens that 
radio advertising is reaching a new high 
in length, interruptiveness, obtrusive- 
ness and blatant insistence. Someone 
said in a newspaper the other day that 
a certain sponsor’s name was counted as 
mentioned twenty-six times during the 
period of one broadcast. Even a listener 
possessed of I. Q. minus zero might be 
able to catch on to the advertiser’s name 
after such a’ barrage as that. Which is 
obviously the class said sponsor and 
his ilk are hoping-to-reach-the-most-ot- 
which. 

The sheer physical exercise of dialing 
out the advertising and nipping back for 
the program is almost as exhausting as 
Irvin Cobb’s favorite indoor daily dozen 
of knocking on wood. And there is the 
drain on nerves and disposition. The 
whole thing leaves the shattered listener 
feeling the way Mussolini looks, and that 
bodes plenty ill in any language. 


+ f 


But wasn’t the Metropolitan broad- 
cast of “Tristan and Isolde” a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever? It was all of 
that, and more too, with Kirsten Flag- 
stad’s glorious “Isolde” to grace the pro- 
duction. A musical feast long to be re- 
membered, for the sake of which one can 
forgive radio much. 


+ f 


RicHarp HAGEMAN laid hands on the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra _ recently 
and molded it into a thing of brilliant de- 
light when he conducted the “Carnival 
Music” from his opera “Caponsacchi” 
upon its first presentation in Chicago. 
If the sample is indicative of the whole, 
one cannot soon enough hear the Hage- 
man opera in its entirety. 

“Caponsacchi” had its premiere abroad 
in 1932. The opera was based on the 
play of the same name which was pro- 
duced in New York in 1926 under the 
direction of Walter Hampden, who 
played the part of Caponsacchi. The 
play was, in turn, founded on Robert 
Browning’s poem, “The Ring and the 


Box yk.” 
+ f 


PortrAIt of a music critic impersonat- 
ing a music critic: 

“T had the impression thatthe concerto 
which Schoenberg has freely based upon 
a work by Handel somewhat sissified this 
most virile of composers, and that the 
performance it was given contributed ad- 
ditionally to a preciosity quite alien to 
a composer who easily reaches a serene 
beauty with no touch of fastidiousness.” 
—Excerpt from “Music Views” in Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

Yes, yes, we understand. 


does it mean? 
¢ tf 


WueEN a Western editor writes that 
“There is no simple word to express 
what the American people want,” back 
comes the Boston Herald with, “Well, 
brother, how about ‘More’?” Another 
suggests “Gimme” as eminently suitable 
for the national slogan. My, my, how 
undignified ! 


But what 
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LATEST ADVERTISING to reach this desk 
urges the recipient to consider the merits 
of So-and-So Farm 24-Hour Eggs, pro- 
duced from Hens Guaranteed to Lay 
Vitamin D Eggs. Here indeed is regi- 
mentation carried to the HENth degree. 


+ f 


A METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER published 
recently a picture showing a young 
woman in the act of applying lipstick 
as part of her work (laboratory?) in a 
course called “personal grooming” of- 
fered at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. “The young lady is not primp- 
ing, she is studying,” states the accom- 
panying paragraph. 

Nothing was said about soap and 
water classes in this course—or is that 
carrying it too far? 


7" 2 


CHIEF BENEFICIARIES of the long-con- 
tinued hard winter weather appear to be 
taxicab companies and the Republican 
party. As the Philadelphia Inquirer re- 
marks, “We never had winters like this 
under Coolidge and Hoover.” And blest 
if we did. 


. 7 


In Fesruary of 1936, when these lines 
are penned, it may not be amiss to re- 
mind ourselves that it was once written 
of a certain American: “He has no 
admirers, no enthusiastic supporters, none 
to bet on his head He does not 


act, or talk, or feel like the ruler of a 


great empire in a great crisis. This is 
felt by all, and has got down through all 
the layers of society. He has 
a kind of shrewdness and common sense, 
mother-wit, and _ slipshod, low-leveled 
honesty. But he is an unutter- 
able calamity to us where he is. Only 
the army can save us.” 

The last sentence proved, however, to 
be an over-statement. Not an army, but 
one bullet from an assassin’s pistol was 
required to remove this menace, this “un- 
utterable calamity” from their midst. 
For these words were applied in the dark 
days of 1863 to none other than Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator whose 
birthday the nation has just celebrated, 
and whose name a world holds in reverent 
honor. 


, 


As THE American poet, Sidney Lanier, 
expressed it in his magnificent arraign- 
ment: 

“What possible claim can contempo- 
rary criticism set up to respect—that criti- 
cism which crucified Jesus Christ, stoned 
Stephen, hooted Paul for a madman, tried 
Luther for a criminal, tortured Galileo, 
bound Columbus in chains, drove Dante 
into a hell of exile, made Shakespeare 
write the sonnet ‘When in Disgrace with 
Fortune and Men’s Eyes,’ gave Milton 
five pounds for ‘Paradise Lost,’ kept 
Samuel Johnson cooling his heels on Lord 
Chesterfield’s doorstep, reviled Shelley as 
an unclean dog, killed Keats, cracked 
jokes on Gluck, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Berlioz and Wagner, and committed so 
many other impious follies and stupidities 
that a thousand letters like this could not 
suffice even to catalogue them?” 


A CONSIDERABLE PORTION of Admiral 
Richard Byrd’s book, “Discovery,” is 
written, under the heading “The Lunatic 
Fringe,” by a member of the exploring 
party who signs himself C.J. V.M. 
Speaking of their communication with the 
rest of humanity by means of radio, 
C.J. V.M. makes this observation: 


“The sounds of the outer world were 
always there to hear. Dyer had only to 
throw a switch to bring into the shacks 
the note of Big Ben striking its hour in 
London and sending tiny shivers down 
your back with its world-filling author- 
ity of empire; or else, with a simple turn, 
evoke out of the same atmosphere the 
sounds of our crooning countrymen weep- 
as expensively into the curdled milk of 
ove. 


Again, contemplating the aurora and 
the magical refraction phenomena of the 
moon: “When you look upon such 
things, there comes surging through the 
confusion of the mind an awareness of 
the dignity of the earth, of the unac- 
countable importance of being alive, and 
the thought comes out of nowhere that 
unhappiness arises not so much from 
lacking as from having too much.” 


True in Little America, and true in 
42nd Street. 


+ f 


CurreENT Bore No.1: Skiing pictures in 
the news reels. Skiing pictures in the mag- 
azines. Skiing pictures anywhere. Skiing. 


+ tf 


CHARLES CHAPLIN’s newest film, the 
first he has made since 1931, has finally 
been released. A musical accompaniment 
for the picture was created by Chaplin 
himself, who, according to a Time re- 
view, plays violin, banjo, harp, organ, 
concertina, and several brass horns, but 
cannot read music. He therefore scored 
his film by playing accompaniments on 
a small piano, in the projection room, 
with a musical stenographer to write 
down what he played. Time further re- 
ports: “At the dinner table, Chaplin, 
whose screen appearances have been 
limited for twenty years to impersona- 
tions of a small tramp in baggy pants, 
will prove himself the most brilliant 
pantomimist alive, with interpretations, 
sometimes lasting as long as an hour, of 
Fagin or Captain Bligh, Marlene Diet- 
rich or Franklin D. Roosevelt. He still 
wants to play Napoleon.” 


? 7 


A NEws ITEM from Marion, Wiscon- 
sin, has to do with a teacher who asked 
her third-grade pupils, “What is the most 
wonderful thing made by man?” A lit- 
tle boy in the front row made answer, 
“A living for his family.” 

The teacher marked an “A” beside his 
name for his recitation, even if that 
wasn’t the answer she expected. 


, 


AFTER LISTENING to three political 
speeches in one evening via radio, one 
cannot decide whether to vote for Mickey 
Mouse or the Ballet Russe. 
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(On page 15, see more Lyon & Healy news about the National Conference in New York) 
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*— Spring Can’t Be Far Behina”’ 
... and if that’s the case, it’s time to order 


§ pring Festival and Commencement Music 


Besides furnishing you with an extraordinary selection of new Spring Cantatas, 
Operettas and Graduation Day musical programs, Lyon & Healy’s Educational 
Department can supply complete helps in producing these programs. Included 
are Stage Guides; Vocal-Piano scores; Chorus and Orchestra parts . . . Below are 
a few suggested numbers typical of the wide variety to be had at Lyon & Healy’s: 








, ? Spring and Commencement Cantatas 
Tell Your Muasie- pring area 
(Orch.—Orchestration Available) 
American Ode—Kountz (SSA, SAB or = PNG tb cade cd keds cause bud dean $ .60 
Appreciation Class Festival of the Flowers, The—Day (Unison)...........0.cccccceccscvccccecceecess -75 
hi T St : +~ America Singing—Gaul (SATB, TTBB ae eer .60 
‘ —_— i Se DE i gn ong 0 6.6: 66.0 6:4 60.066.0:0.00.000605.00b0 6 064600054004 60 
t Ss rue ory In Woodland—Kountz (SSA or SAB, Orch.)........... ccc ccc ccccccccccccecececece .60 
SSE, De ONIN, CE OOO TI nono poco ck ccecccesacccncesesoosesesceos 40 
Alec Templeton, the blind Scottish pianist (at Spring Cometh—Kountz (SA, SSA, SAB or SATB, Orch.)............00eeeeeeceeees 60 
present, guest artist with Jack Hylton’s Standard 
Oil Orchestra) recently dropped in to try the Choruses for Commencement or Spring Festivals 
new Steinway Piano. Knowing the young man (E—Easy; M—Medium) 
had been sightless from birth we asked him how SSA 
he had learned such an extensive repertoire . . . spittle SEE 
“By listening to the records”, he said. He plays ees Ode—Cowles ta heeds sce Scelivi. se'p1e ict SG oka NS oa aoe ee M_ .20 
, ; hi ecu Lat eee hi rh onhs sd ds ae te bhouedeetetenssbasebaeeeae E 12 
— — pope — ee _ Greeting to Spring (Blue Pincediaekeodinionen Lelwdensaes se thhe Reade eek ccdateaaabed M .16 
* as ee ee eee se ee ig cine 52 at 0050 00nnb deoad tn sauce bcsei—eneasiean M 18 
. In one evening he memorized that glorious po are in c= a ene Re re aero ep ee E aa 
; h ’s—the “E , Lovely nap co PEE ye ere re ry pen, emer E -15 
mem or - eae — On Wings of ~~ * NS So 6c 5 a hewdis 6 ie SR Eee ean ereaeaeibes kaa nee M -10 
SP 4s ose ee a as cist ce ehese ereesen Wea pi bbe Ont eed ebewenearel E 12 
P ey Sr I i008 eo 40s:ee nit aenascncevedewhatowaneesesebocs M 15 
What an opportunity the great wealth SATB 
of Records offers music teachers and a TN ioc is wd acne baoeeidueeentbacasetn See awa M16 
P ee Oe Ge ee II 6c os vec cnnccncsgtetveassénencsedabeckeeten’s E me 
supervisors today . . « There should ee OE EEE EE ORT Pee ae nT Aer tee M 12 
ey eI oun be 4.newes kop Ne keene oead a kaaud Oe a M .10 
be a copy of Music of Life, The—Cain......eeoveecceccceectecteseeecseeeeesecsectaeeees M «15 
s I i winds 00.0 6 0:65-6:06 0.60.0.0056.000066 055 006s cesses eebeb baseeseues ° 
Lyon & Healy s res 6 os no a con be ob ds neded Cheb ganenet ded baeeCeeenne M 12 
Educational I ne 60h 14d hhh knee aeREs eds pete béneeeeresdaecaceanaaneee E 15 
Orehestra Marches for Commencement 
Reeord Guidebook Small Full —Piano Parts 
da Triumphal March—Verd + oo oe 
s Aida Triumphal March—Verdi............000000: 1. ‘ f -15-. 
in your desk. Free copy on request. Coronation March—Meyerbeer....+-......000.0..M 85 1:25 25 15 
ney RE IN 6 oon 50 tk dnc csicvsscsespss E -75 1.00 Bs 15 
Praise Ye the Father (Marche Romaine)—Gounod. ..E 85 1.25 25 15 
*# Processional March—Tracy..........0.eeeeeeeeeee M_ 1.25 1.85 35 2 
+ Tannhauser March—Wagner............0seeeeees M_ 1.05 1.50 30 -15-.20 
Save Time and Postage by Ordering Everything You 
Need in Musie from the nearest Lyon & Healy Store 
Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard - Chicago 
1007 Huron Rd. 74 E. Mills St. 25 W. 5th St. 1620 Douglas St. 3844 Wilshire Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. Akron, O. St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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RUBANK 
ELEMENTARY 
METHODS 


Individual and Class 


Instruction 








These Methods are not an experiment. 
They are used by the writers in their 
own school systems, developing begin- 
ners in an easy, progressive way, build- 
ing a good foundation. 


The Most Widely Used 
Elementary Method. 


Thousands Now in Use. 
Investigate This Systematic 
and Melodious Course. 


PUBLISHED FOR 





SF rer re By Hovey 
Sar By Robinson 
eee By Petersen 
FRENCH HORN...... By Skornicha 
TROMBONE (Baritone) ..... By Long 
E> or BBD BASS.......... By Hovey 
oo ert. By Hovey 
SAXOPHONE ............ By Hovey 
BASSOON............. By Skornicka 
Seer By Yoder 
VIOLIN—Book I.......... By Potter 
VIOLIN—Book II........ By Potter 


Price 75c Each — Violin 60c 


RUBANK, Inc. 


P. O. Sta. D. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CLEAN « SANITARY 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 








TOP pat. mayi9.1928 VIEW 
APRIL 17, 1931 
is just that! 
More —They are Dependable — 


Accurate. 

Convenient in Shape. 

Attractive and Individual in Ap- 
pearance, 

Material and Workmanship unex- 
celled. 

All Reeds are sounded by the 
single “Blow System.” Eliminates 
Inhaling of Dust. 

For Vocal Use 
Chromatic—Full Scale 13 keys. 
Diatonic—Natural Scale 8 keys. 

Master Key Pitch Pipes for Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar 
Ask your Dealer for the “Master 
Key” Instruments. If he can not 
supply you write us. 
Manufactured by 
WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St. New Brunswick, N .J. 
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_ The Recording Procedure in Music Education 
(Continued from page 29) 





sized studio, 14 feet by 20 feet or larger, 
with a ten- or eleven-foot ceiling, will 
give good results if the floor is well 
carpeted (extra felt under a rug or car- 
pet is desirable). Wall spaces should 
be broken up by door and window open- 
ings and the usual, or heavier, window 
drapes. Upholstered or other furniture, 
music cabinets, tables, all serve to re- 
duce the reverberation or echo always 
present in rooms with large wall spaces 
and bare floors. 

The recording of symphony, chorus or 
band requires much larger space than a 
room that is merely adequate to seat 
the group. The volume of sound in a 
small room would blast and distort the 
recording until it would be of little value. 
I have been able to achieve excellent 
results in the larger auditoriums with or 
without an audience present. If the 
auditorium is empty and an echo is too 
apparent in the test recordings made 
before the record, a large screen may 
be placed back of the microphone (such 
as a wing of scenery). A drape of some 
sort over the top adds to the effective- 
ness. This V-shaped protector and hood 
prevent room echoes from reaching the 
microphone in disturbing quantity. In 
one instance satisfactory recordings 
were made in a large barn-like building 
with bare pine flooring—no lath or plas- 
ter. Care had to be exercised, however, 
in placing the microphone to keep the 
indirect or reflected sound from being 
too evident on the record. 


+ 


The proper placing of the microphone 
for recording must be carefully consid- 
ered. Although the average good re- 
corder is equipped to indicate and con- 
trol the volume of sound reaching the 
record, best results are obtained by plac- 
ing the microphone at the right distance 
from the source of the sound. This dis- 
tance varies from a few inches, in case 
of very light voices or a tiny tone from 
an instrument, to fifteen or twenty feet 
in recording bands and large groups. A 
few trials will suffice to ascertain the 
correct distance by noting the swing of 
the needle of the volume indicator in 
short test recordings. When the vol- 
ume is too great, the quality of the re- 
cording is spoiled—we call it “blasty.” 
When the microphone is too far away 
the volume control has to be turned so 
high that distortion results or the surface 
noise (scratch) obscures the music. 
Care must also be taken in recording a 
group of voices or instruments, or both, 
that one part does not stand out un- 
duly. The relative distance of the per- 
formers from the microphone governs 
this “balance” almost entirely. In gen- 
eral, the open side of the microphone 
should not face large, bare wall spaces. 
It is much better for it to face an angle 
of the room than a side or end wall. It 
is desirable, of course, to record as 
much as possible of the direct sound of 
the voice or instrument and as little 
reverberation or echo as possible. If 
these principles are kept in mind, a few 
tests will give one the needed experi- 
ence.* 

In the private class or rehearsal hall 
with recording equipment at hand the 

*See Technique of Broadcasting Instru- 


mental Groups by Ernest LaPrade in the 
September 1935 issue of the Journal. 





lesson takes on new importance. When 
a passage gives the student trouble the 
teacher records it and plays it back. The 
difficulty is pointed out and correction is 
made. The corrected section is recorded 
a second time and the two versions are 
played again. In this way the teacher 
can show the student in a few minutes’ 
time, instead of in several lessons under 
the old methods, where his mistakes oc- 
cur and how to correct them. 

Occasionally the teacher wishes to re- 
cord his own singing or playing of the 
troublesome part as an example for the 
student to follow in his practice. With 
a good phonograph at hand to play the 
recording as desired during practice, the 
same value is received as if the teacher 
were to illustrate over and over again. 
It is generally accepted that a great deal 
of the good from a private lesson comes 
from an example of the teacher’s per- 
formance. With the use of records, the 
values of the example can thus be ex- 
tended all through the period until the 
next lesson. 


Each fall finds many new members in 
the countless a cappella choirs, orches- 
tras and bands of our colleges and high 
schools. They must be assimilated and 
molded into the ensemble as quickly and 
effectively as possible. They are as a 
rule not familiar with the repertoire 
and face a decided problem in rehearsal. 
A select group of players or singers 
representing each section of the organi- 
zation may be chosen to make a record- 
ing of the number being studied. New 
members and others may then play or 
sing their parts as this record is played, 
with the advantage of having all the 
other parts and the complete harmony to 
help them. Recordings of concert num- 
bers made during the previous year may 
be used for practice purpose if these 
numbers are to be studied again. 

First-class sound recorders are also 
fine reproducing systems which will play 
any record. This is a decided advan- 
tage for it will add another unit to the 
usually inadequate facilities of the school 


system. 
A 


Another important consideration is the 
public address system which is a part of 
the average good recorder. It has been 
used effectively in open-air pageants and 
concerts to amplify the sound without 
recording it. Also in preparing for radio 
broadcasts, the performance may be 
“audited” through the microphone and 
loud speaker by director or critic at re- 
hearsal time. In this way balance ot 
parts, distance from the microphone and 
many other points may be checked, as 
well as “getting used” to performing 
before the microphone. 

While of peculiar benefit to the singer, 
the recording procedures are just as 
valuable to instrumental performers, as 
evidenced by the even greater number 
who avail themselves of the opportunity 
to record. It might be argued that the 
pianist, the violinist and others who can 
stand off, as it were, and judge more 
objectively what they are doing, do not 
receive the same benefits as the singer. 
That this is not the case is proved by 
the testimony of hundreds of instrumen- 
talists. Players of instruments such as 
the violin note with horror their defec- 
tive intonation, so slight they had not 
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noticed it until they heard their record- 
ings. Tone quality and dynamics come 
in for their share of check-up as well. 
The pianist listens to his legato, or lack 
of it, certain types of tone quality, tempo, 
dynamics, clarity of tone in rapid pas- 
sages, the melody line, whether promi- 
nent enough, and many other things. 
He is as eager as anyone to listen ob- 
jectively, and with decided profit, to his 
performance. 


Needless to say, group performance 
needs the check-up of recording even 
more than solo work. Groups of play- 
ers (small ensembles), in which the di- 
rector is often one of the group, can 
hear, through recording, whether there 
is proper balance of parts, intonation 
and all the finer points already men- 
tioned. Many recordings have been 
made by groups which were preparing 
to enter contests, to broadcast over the 
radio, or were facing other important 
appearances—and without exception the 
recordings were revealing and very 
helpful. 

& 


The recording of large ensembles such 
as bands, orchestras, choirs, and cho- 
ruses is even more valuable. The record- 
ing, played back immediately, reveals 
faulty intonation, poor attacks and 
other problems of ensemble, tone quality, 
balance of parts, blend of voices, tempo, 
shading and many other things that the 
individual member of that organization 
is only vaguely aware of (if at all) 
while performing. A member of a good 
organization knows (or has been told 
many times) that he must hear all of the 
other parts, must blend his instrument 
or voice with the rest in his particular 
section, so that it will not stand out 
(unless it is a solo part), as well as 
many other important details. 


Nor is the check-up value alone for 
the members of the group. The di- 
rector welcomes it as a rule, although 
it often divulges serious defects in in- 
terpretation and other matters for 
which he is particularly responsible. 
Even faulty intonation and ensemble, 
basic considerations that surely any con- 
ductor would check instantly when lead- 
ing his group, sometimes are revealed 
to him by a recording. This is partially 
accounted for by the fact that a director 
is apt to hear from his group what he 
wishes to hear—the idealized perform- 
ance—rather than what is actually 
heard hy an impartial listener, or re- 
corded on the disc. Under the more or 
less intense emotional strain of the mo- 
ment, shortcomings in tempo, shading, 
even balance of parts, intonation and 
tone quality may be overlooked. If the 
director has a recording to listen to im- 
mediately after rehearsal and_ several 
times later when he is farther removed 
from the emotional and physical influ- 
ences incident to the actual perform- 
ance, he is far more likely to correctly 
appraise what he has done. 


No doubt some have thought this self- 
criticism too severe—that individuals and 
groups might become so discouraged on 
hearing how they actually sound to 
others that they would stop trying and 
give up the pursuit of the fine art of 
making music altogether. The dangers 
of discouragement by the use of record- 
ing are rather easily avoided, if the in- 
structor will emphasize the fine points 
—dwelling less on the bad. A person of 
sensitive nature who recoils from a re- 
cording of his bad performance is usu- 
ally a better risk than one who cannot 
hear his mistakes readily. In my judg- 
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Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 


Extends a cordial invitation to 


EVERY SUPERVISOR 


to visit the 


ELKAN-VOGEL BOOTH 
at the 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 
* 


We will have an interesting display of all types of music and par- 
ticularly the following Novelties: 








ORCHESTRA TWO PIANOS 
Cailliet, L.—Memories of Stephen FOUR HANDS 
Foster 1. Schubert-Kelberine—W ohin? 
(published in same key as the famous (Whither?) 
CONS SAEED 2. Schubert-Kelberine—Auf dem Was- 
ser zu Singen (To be Sung on the 
BAND Water) 
Cailliet, L.—Strains from Erin THE ELIZABETH GEST 
SERIES 
OCTAVO 1. Londonderry Air 
Brahms-Duane—Sapphic Ode 2. Boccherini, L_—Menuet 
(arranged for mixed and women’s voices) 3. Cui, C.—Orientale 
* 
ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Song is the spirit of the flute 
Which, bursting forth in rippling trills, 
Lulls the senses into dreams.” 

—Bayard Taylor. 


The Flute is the ideal instrument for the home! 
Essential in Orchestras! 
Incomparable for obbligato work! 


Consult the Wm. S. Haynes Co. regarding 
flute, piccolo, and clarinet needs. 


Makers of 32 Solid Gold Flutes and of the 
Superb Platinum Flute owned and 
played by Georges Barrere. 








age WANES Fup. Master “ao 
Wu. S.Haynes Co «=Craftsmen 








BOSTON. MASS . WM. S. HAYNES 
since 1888 G 
RECO TRAGE Mane Pruett Founder 
WM. S. HAYNES Co. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST. Est. 1888 











McDonough-Chevé Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training — Part Singing — Perfect Gradation — Unique 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY ,,,..% ;,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. Eighty Interesting Pages ... Articles 
by Leading Bandmasters, Directors 
and Soloists. 

A Talk on Bands 
. By Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman 
Thrills 
Seen unesenawoune By Del Staigers 
Band Music Must be Sold 
peesessecees By Dr. Frank Simon 
Clarinet Squeaks and their Cause 
seed tenssannes By Frank Hruby 
Two more Essentials es for 
Better ern 2 
scene een bea Cae C. Bates 
What Future can Music Hold for 
My Child 
Seenecacecens By Ernest Williams 
Talk on FPlexibility 
cnacesesheacun By Walter Smith 

News of the latest developments in 
King, Cleveland and American Stand- 
ard Instruments . .. New Instruments 
. . « New Models . . . Sixty illustra- 
tions of successful Bands and Orches- 
tras and more than 150 Individual 
Players, many of them outstanding 
successes in the music world. It is 
yours for the asking . .. No obliga- 
tions involved Use the coupon. 

FREE—Set of Wall Charts 

Every instrumental teacher or band- 
master should have a set of these 
charts in his studio or band room. 
The set includes: 

Student Chart, illustrating all In- 
struments used in Bands or Orchestras, 
showing the Compass of Each Instru- 
ment, the Tuning Tone of Each In- 
strument, other Valuable Teaching 
Information and Proper Instrumenta- 
tion for Bands. 

Also Special Chart Showing Natural 
Secale of Cornet and Trumpet, Possible 
Seale, Natural and Artificial Finger- 
ing, Easy Ways of Fingering Difficult 
Passages. 
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Send FREE White Way News No. 8. 
Instrument interested in. 
Name... 


Address 


City 


I am (J Supervisor 
O Band Director 
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ment both extremes can be handled much 
more successfully by means of record- 
ings. For example, the timid, weak 
performer can be recorded so that vol- 
ume on the record is greater than ac- 
tual, simply by placing the student closer 
to the microphone. By explaining this 
and setting the ideal for him to actually 
produce the volume he hears on the rec- 
ord with good quality, a very definite 
objective is held up—and one that will 
inspire confidence. Similar devices can 
be worked out for the overconfident, 
forced quality. An overloaded micro- 
phone and consequent poor record qual- 
ity is an excellent deterrent to those 
inclined to sacrifice all on the altar of 
“bigness.” 

I would be the last to earry further the 
already extreme applications of so-called 
psychology, which analyzes and tears to 
pieces the innermost workings of the 
mind, often I believe, to the detriment 
of personality. There is a certain prac- 
tical, applied psychology which wise 
teachers and parents have practiced 
since time began—before the term “psy- 
chology” was even coined. It was based 
on common sense, sympathy and under- 
standing of the problems to be solved in 
molding backward and undeveloped raw 
materials into the finished product of 
personality. That type of practical and 
applied psychology—doing the right thing 
at the right time—can scarcely be de- 
veloped in a teacher or leader through 
book knowledge, although it may help. 
Too much education has attempted to 
substitute repeated facts for experience. 
Until we realize that our function as ed- 
ucators is to serve as guides, not dic- 
tators, to youths in their learning and 

































experiences of life, much time and ef- 
fort will go for naught. The recording 
experience—the actual listening to one’s 
own performance—is contributive to the 
learning process in a degree which puts 
it in a class with the finest procedures 
that have ever been developed. It might 
be well to add that the application of 
this procedure in the studio, classroom 
and rehearsal hall will not reach its 
highest fulfillment without teachers 
trained in the finest details of the music 
and speech arts, to use it. I should say, 
however, that in my judgment this pro- 
cedure comes nearer being foolproof than 
many I could cite, for in group work, 
especially, the combined judgment of the 
members tends to offset a possible lack 
in the instructor or leader. 

Of necessity I have left much unsaid 
—space will not permit more detail.’ If 
I have awakened your curiosity and set 
you to thinking I have served one of 
the first and great purposes of education. 
You could doubtless take a sound re- 
corder in your teaching and with six 
months’ experience come back and tell 
me uses I have not thought of, although 
there are many I have not mentioned 
here. If I told you all of them it would 
take away some of the joys of discov- 
ery, another fine incentive in education. 
If such equipment were capable of only 
one use I have mentioned—the check-up 
in studio and rehearsal hall—it would 
still be one of the greatest aids to teach- 
ing the twentieth century has yet pro- 
duced. It provides at once a definite ob- 
jective in applied music study, and the 
means for determining when that ob- 
jective has been reached. 








Music and American Youth Broadcasts 
NBC Red Network, Sundays, 10:30 — 11:00 A. M., E. S. T. 





cast from Boston on February 16, 
the fifth of the Music and American 
Youth series is now in progress and will 
conclude on March 29, the opening date 
of the Biennial Convention. These radio 
programs are sponsored by the Music 
Educators National Conference in codp- 
eration with the National Broadcasting 
Company which has provided its net- 
work facilities for several seasons. Fol- 
lowing is the schedule of the current 
series : 

February 16, WEEI, Boston. Program sup- 
plied by various schools: Vocal Ensemble of 
Central High School of Providence, R. I. 
Conductor, Walter H. Butterfield, Director of 
Music, Providence Public Schools. Arlington, 
Mass., High School Orchestra, L. Hasler Ein- 
zig, Conductor. Woodwind Ensemble from 
the Fabien Sevitzky Young Musicians’ Or- 
chestra, Boston. Address: Music and Citi- 
zenship, Edward Howard Griggs (broadcast 
from New York). 


February 23, WEAF, New York. Program 
by Greenwich, Connecticut, Schools: Junior 
Mixed Chorus directed by Mary Donovan, 
Supervisor of Music. High School Girls Glee 
Club directed by Dorothy MacLean. Address 
by Julian Curtis, President of Spaulding & 
Co. and member of Greenwich Board of Edu- 
cation and Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation, 


March 1, WTAM, Cleveland. Program by 
Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio: 
Heights High School Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Ralph E. Rush, Director of In- 
strumental Music. The A Cappella Choir of 
Heights High School conducted by George F. 
Strickling, Director of Choral Music. Address 
by Rudolph Ringwall, Associate Conductor of 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


B EGINNING with a program broad- 


March 8, WRVA, Richmond, Va. Program 
by schools of Norfolk, Virginia, under direc- 
tion of C. W. Wilkins, Supervisor of Music. 
Maury High School Mixed Chorus. Maury 
High School Girls Glee Club. Address by 
John Powell. 

March 15, KFI, Los Angeles. Program by 
the Los Angeles City Schools, Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Director of Music. Los Angeles All- 
City Senior High School Orchestra, Edmund 
A. Cykler, Conductor. Los Angeles Junior 
College A Cappella Choir. Ralph J. Peter- 
son, Conductor. Address by Francis Lederer. 

March 22, WBEN, Buffalo. Program sup- 
plied by Buffalo Public Schools under the 
supervision of William S. Breach, Director of 
Music. 

March 29, WEAF, New York. Program 
by the All-City High School Chorus, New 
York; Adrian (Mich.) High School Madrigal 
Singers; Upper Darby (Pa.) High School 
Chorus. Speaker, Herman F. Smith, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc., President of M. E. N. C. 


Watch the papers for announcements of 
this series and also the daily broadcasts 
throughout the week of March 29. If not 
included in the announcements of your lo- 
cal NBC stations, make inquiry at the 
studio. Music and American Youth pro- 
grams are available to all NBC outlets 
of the “Red” Network. 

Correspondence regarding the Music 
and American Youth programs should be 
addressed to the M. E. N. C. Committee 
on Music Education Broadcasts, Peter 
W. Dykema, Chairman, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

NOTE: Information regarding Pacific Coast 


School Music Broadcasts will be found on 
page 52 of this issue. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BE IN THIS PICTURE? 
You've always wanted to attend the National 
Music Camp—so why not plan your summer 
vacation now? 
Here’s the ideal spot—in the heart of vaca- 
tion-land—amid virgin pine forests and sky- 

J i : $j blue lakes—a camp where boys and girls 
eal ee am we ae ae vt of high school age can study music—learn— 
fae i) ia 
yo AL as She 3 Association with nationally famous music- 
ians ... technical training under symphony 
orchestra artists . . . radio broadcasting... 
orchestra... band... chorus... conducting 

. opera . . . composition—all combined 

with swimming, tennis, canoeing—eight en- 
joyable weeks—at an unbelievably low cost. 

This is an opportunity the young high school 
musician cannot overlook. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
INVITES YOU 
The ninth successful season opens June 28th. 
Applications are now being made for the 
1936 Camp. Don't delay until it’s too late— 


fill out coupon below or write Dr. J. E. Maddy, 
Box 608, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP , 


INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN é 

















To Teachers and Supervisors of Music: ite s - - ere 
Do you know of any boys or girls who would ng A og 

like to attend the Camp? Please send names Name 

with addresses. | or Instrument 


ainies or Voice. 


This advertisement has been contributed by a friend of the Camp 
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Members of Executive Board 
Joseph A. Fischer 


Harry T. FitzSimons 
Nelson M. Jansky 
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Tenth Anniversary Cake Ready for the Eating 


RRANGEMENTS for exhibiting at 
the forthcoming National Confer- 
ence are in the same state as 

grandmother’s cooking just before the lit- 
tle boy had a chance to test it. 

Grandmother had just finished baking 
a cake and had placed it on the kitchen 
table. 

“Ummm! Smells good,” 
boy, poking around. 

“Ummm! Looks good,” he said after a 
pause, and then added quickly. “But how 
do I know it’s good?” 

This indirect way of asking for an in- 
vitation outwardly proclaimed the little 
boy’s adherence to the old adage that the 
only test of a cake, as well as of a pud- 
ding, is the eating; but it also amounted 
to an involuntary confession that he was 
pretty sure the cake would come up to all 
expectations. 

So, figuratively speaking, will you come 
one and all and test our Music Exhibitors 
Tenth Anniversary Cake in New York 
City, March 29 to April 3? 


+ 


In case you are still doubtful, we are 
presenting in these columns our list of 
cooks and the ingredients which have 
gone into their cooking. We also call at- 
tention to the officers and board members 
of the Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation as given in the heading of this 
page. Their duties are not only to ad- 
vance the interest of the Association and 
its members but to serve as points of con- 
tact between the Association and the edu- 
cators who comprise the Conference. 


said the little 


They will gladly answer inquiries and be 
of help in every possible way. 

In addition, you will find here a direc- 
tory of the commercial firms which have 
indicated at this date their intention of 
taking display space at the Conference 
Exhibits. 
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Committees and Their Projects 


ASSIGNMENT OF EXHIBIT SPACE 


Charles E. Griffith, Joseph A. Fischer, 
Arthur A. Hauser, Chairman 


EXHIBITORS’ COTILLION 
Charles E. Griffith, Chairman 


4 THIS RECEPTION AND DANCE, planned 
as the opening social function of the Con- 
ference, will be given in honor of the 
Officers of the National Conference rep- 
resenting all Conference Committees. All 
members of the Conference are cordially 
invited to be present in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Pennsylvania, Monday 
evening, March 30, from 11:00 to 1:30 
o’clock. 
HISTORICAL EXHIBIT 
B. Shinkman, Ernest Voigt, 
Guiseppe Interrante, Joseph A. 
Fischer, Earl Hadley, Tatian Roach, 
Ennis Davis, Chairman 
4 THE HISTORICAL EXHIBIT, to be open 
daily in the Mezzanine Library of the 
hotel, will be of unusual educational in- 
terest. There will be a display and col- 
lection of rare string instruments through 
the courtesy of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 


Karl 


Company; the Carl Busch Collection of 
old wind instruments; an exhibit of the 
process of music printing through the 
courtesy of G. Schirmer, Inc.; and an 
elaborate display of original manuscripts 
by the early masters and eminent con- 
temporary composers. This Historical 
Exhibit may be viewed by members of 
the Conference upon presentation of the 
Exhibitor card, which will be available 
at the registration desk, properly can- 
celled in accordance with the instructions. 


PUBLICITY AND TENTH ANNIVER- 

SARY BROCHURE 

Nelson M. Jansky, Chairman 

4 PUBLICITY MATERIALS have been sup- 
plied newspapers and trade journals, and 
the reports and activities of the Associa- 
tion have appeared in each issue of the 
Music Epucators JourNAL. The Tenth 
Anniversary Brochure will contain an his- 
torical outline of the Association, lists of 
members and exhibitors, together with 
pictures of past presidents and a musical 
guide map of New York City. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITORS ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING 
A SPECIAL FEATURES have been planned 
for the annual meeting and dinner on 
Wednesday. Several surprises are in 
store. 
THE EXHIBITORS BAND 
Harold Bachman, Maestro 
4A UNIQUE entertainment feature that 
all will enjoy. [Correct! Even the play- 
ers, not to mention the maestro, enjoy 
this feature. Don’t miss it—Editor.] 
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Amsco Music Sales 

Emil Ascher, Inc 

Associated Glee Clubs of Ameri 
Associated Music ay dnc.. 
Gronee, Fe ~ y dene 

Vincent 

c & bichard a” & Co 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, 
Boston Music Company 
Buescher Band Instr. Co 
Carleton Bullis 

Chappell & Co., 


Clark-Brewer a Agency 
Cc. G. Conn, L 

Cc. H. 

Curtis Class Piano Course 


Oliver Ditson Co., Inc 
Educational Mfg. 

Educational Music Bureau, Inc 
Educational Music Magazine 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc 

Etude Music Magazine 
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63 


132 to 148, incl. 
be assigned 
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Figures Indicate Exhibit Space or Room Numbers 


Sam Fox Publishing Co. 
Samuel French 

Galaxy Music Corp 
Gamble Hinged Music Co 
Ginn and Co 


H. W. 
Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co 
Hall & McCreary Co. 


Raymond 
M. Hohner, 
Tt Bull Hull 

L. Huntzinger, Inc 
FR Bard I 
Jenkins 
Juilliard Summer School 
Edwin F. Kalmus 
Kaplan Musical String Co. 
Leedy pees Co.. 
Lorenz Publishing Co 
Ludwig & Ludwig 
Lyon & Healy 
Edw. 


Metronome Publishing C Co. 
Musical America Corp.. 


Musical Digest 
Musical Review 
Music Clubs Magazine 


219 
174, 175, 176, 177 
. Rear of Parlor D 


1 
132 to 148 incl. 
170, 171, 172, 173 


..Rear of Parlor D 
89 


Ostrovsky Institute 
Magnus Paysen 
Pan-American Band Instr. Co..132 to 148, incl. 


Willis Mette €& 
H. Wil 
M. Bm 


The Rudol 
ork B Instrument 


© 


To be coe 


Rear of Parlor D 
Room 4 

To be assigned 
194 to 197, incl. 


206, 207, 208 

122 to 127, incl. 
To be assigned 
oh 


& Sons. pes (no cxhibity 
- Wood Music Co , 65 
Wurlitzer &. -Rear of Parlor 2 
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Hotels for the Conference 
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OFFICIAL HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


Music Educators National Conference 
New York City—March 29-April 3, 1936 


Following is a list of the codperating hotels in the area in which Conference 
sessions will be held. Early reservation of hotel rooms is advisable. Please 
indicate your first, second and third choice in the spaces provided below, also 
the type of accommodations you wish. You will be advised promptly concerning 
your reservation. 


TuesE New York hotels, in the 
Pennsylvania Station and Metro- 
politan Opera House area, are co- 
6perating with the Conference and 
the Convention Committee, by pro- 
viding special facilities and aid in 
various ways. Conference members 
are requested to give first consid- 
eration to these hotels when mak- 
ing room reservations for the con- 


























vention. . 

yy FM my mi Check if _ Single | Checkif Double Bed | Check if Twin Bed 
The “official hotels” are not only with- ures ) 2 and 3 in Desired With ath Desired With Bath Desired With Bath 
in the area in which the principal squares below Rate Rate Rate 
Conference activities will be located but 
are also convenient to the Times Square (J Astor ..........04% [] ‘$3.00 and up C] ‘$4.00 and up OO $4.50 and up if 
district and to railroad stations and [[] Governor Clinton... oO 3.00 to 5.00 oO 4.00 to 7.00 o 5.00 to 7.00 . 
local transportation facilities. The range - , 
of room rates and meal prices afforded oO ee oO 2.00 to 3.00 oO 3.00 to 4.00 oO 4.00 to 5.00 « 
will ae it possible to secure good (J Lincoln ........... oO 2.50 to 4.00 oO 3.50 to 6.00 o 3.50 to 6.00 
— ations and service to sult any [J Martinique ....... oO 2.00 to 3.50 oO 3.00 to 4.50 oO 4.00 to 5.00 

(] McAlpin .......... oO 2.50 to 4.00 oO 4.00 to 6.00 oO 4.50 to 7.00 
Because of the unusual codperation (] New Yorker....... oO 3.00 to 5.00 oO 5.00 to 7.00 oO 5.00 to 10.00 
made available to the Conference by oO Pennsylvania ..... oO 3.50 to 6.00 oO 5.00 to 8.00 oO 5.00 to 8.00 
these hotels, through the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, the “ 
Convention Committee and the Confer- Mame 


ence officers have given assurance that 
Conference members at large will do 
their share to reciprocate by using the 
“Official Reservation Form.” As far 
as possible the Housing Bureau will 
assign all applicants to the hotels they 
request. 














Mail to M.E.N.C. Central Housing Bureau, 12 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
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